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a  Question  of  Color. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  wise  to  be- 
come engaged  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  about  being  wise, 
but  if  you  saw  her  " 

No  argument  was  possible  with  a 
man  in  Collier's  condition.  He  was 
wildly,  irreclaimably  in  love,  and,  as 
was  the  habit  with  him,  he  had  chosen 
Hartley  as  the  confidant  of  his  emo- 
tions.   This  was  in  the  spring  of  '8o. 

Of  course  he  had  begun  by  "  ask- 
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ing  advice."  Collier  always  did  that 
on  principle,  as  do  most  people.  It 
was  a  mere  form. 

"  I  want  your  opinion,"  he  had 
commenced,  dropping  into  the  only 
comfortable  arm-chair,  and  slowly 
filling  his  pipe.  "  I  want  your  opin- 
ion on  a  rather  delicate  matter, 
Hartley.  You  know  my  position 
about  as  well  as  I  know  it  myself — 
I  am  doing  nothing  at  the  bar,  and 
I  see  no  immediate  prospect  of  my 
doing  any  more.  Well,  I  want  to  ask 
a  certain  lady  to  be  my  wife." 

Hartley  was  forty  years  of  age  and 
wise  in  his  generation.  In  other 
words,  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
futility  of  dissuading  a  dramatic  as- 
pirant from  wooing  fame  and  for- 
tune on  the  stage,  and  of  attempting 
to  convince  a  lover  that  he  had  better 
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not  propose.  For  these  two  purposes 
breath  is  wasted.  But  he  had  a  sin- 
cere affection  for  Collier,  and,  though 
he  knew  he  was  making  a  fool  of 
himself,  still  he  remonstrated. 

"  My  dear  Jack,"  he  said,  "  assum- 
ing that  the  lady  accepts  you,  what 
do  you  reckon  to  live  upon  ?  " 

Collier  blew  a  cloud  and  shuffled 
impatiently. 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  that/'  he 
replied,  as  if  it  had  been  something 
especially  short-sighted  and  silly. 
"  Naturally,  I  don't  expect  to  marry 
to-morrow  or  next  week.  My  idea 
is  to  ask  her  to  wait  for  me/' 

"  Humph." 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  imagine  I 
shall  be  such  a  penniless  duffer  all 
my  life,  do  you  ?  " 

"  No,"    declared    Hartley,  quite 
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truthfully  ;  u  you  '11  probably  make 
a  little  headway  by  degrees.  Some 
day  I  think  you  will  be  doing  very 
well.  But  I  fancy  it  will  be  a  long 
time  off,  Jack,  and  a  good  deal  longer 
than  most  fiancees  would  care  to 
wait/' 

"  Mamie  is  unlike  most  girls." 

"  Mamie  is  a  very  pretty  name  ; 
who  is  she  ?  " 

The  other  let  loose  a  flood  of 
eloquence,  and  Hartley  learned  that 
she  lived  in  Eightgates, — this  divin- 
ity who  had  upset  his  friend's  equi- 
librium. She  was  the  eldest  of  a 
large  family,  and  her  parents  did  not 
appear  to  be  particularly  well  off. 

"  She  is  the  most  beautiful  girl  I 
have  ever  seen  in  my  life,"  Collier 
asserted.  "  More  than  that,  she  is 
the  most  beautiful  girl  that  you  have 
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ever  seen.  She  has  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  place,  I  can  tell  you. 
They  only  moved  to  Eightgates  a 
few  months  ago, — I  saw  her  the  day 

after  I  went  down  there,  and  and 

 1  've  seen  her  most  days  since." 

Collier  and  Hartley  were  both 
pretty  well  at  home  at  Eightgates, 
and  the  latter  regretted  that  the  star 
of  the  siren  had  not  risen  in  a  more 
inaccessible  locality. 

"  Are  the — I  don't  know  what  you 
said  their  name  is — are  the  family  in 
the  swim  ?    The  right  set  ?  " 

"  Their  name  is  Bruton.  Which 
is  the  right  set  at  Eightgates  ?  I 've 
never  been  able  to  settle  the  point 
yet.  They  don't  visit  a  great  deal ; 
there  has  recently  been  a  bereave- 
ment, or  something  of  the  kind,  and 
they  are  living  very  quietly.  The 
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governor  called  on  them  shortly  after 
their  arrival,  and  Mamie  and  her  sis- 
ters often  drop  in  on  the  Mater  to 
tea.    It  was  at  tea  that  " 

"  That  you  first  fell  victim,  I  un- 
derstand !  Your  governor  is  my  ideal 
of  a  Church  of  England  parson,  and 
your  mother  is  the  most  amiable 
woman  in  the  world  ;  but  what  I 
meant  was,  are  they  taken  up  by  the 
Manor  people,  and  the  Haughtons 
and  that  lot  ?  " 

"  Bah,"  said  Collier,  scornfully  ; 
"  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  're  de- 
veloping into  a  snob  in  your  middle 
age  ?  I  tell  you  they  are  in  mourn- 
ing, and  don't  care  about  dinners 
and  junketings  just  now.  Besides, 
if  you  had  seen  Miss  Bruton,  you 
would  understand  that  Mamma 
Haughton  is  hardly  likely  to  ask  her 
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to  compete  with  her  daughters — 
every  girl  in  the  place  is  green  with 
jealousy  of  her." 

He  filled  his  bull-dog  again, — it 
was  hot,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  mind 
that, — and  stared  at  the  empty  grate 
meditatively  for  several  seconds. 

"  If  she  accepted  me,  Phil,"  he 
said  at  last,  "  I  should  chuck  the 
bar,  and  go  abroad." 

Hartley  was  startled  out  of  his 
habitual  composure  ; 

"Then,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  fer- 
vently hope  she  won't." 

u  Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes," 
growled  Collier.    "  And  why  ? " 

"  Because,  my  dear  Jack,  however 
slowly  you  may  be  getting  on  at  the 
bar,  your  prospects  are  a  good  deal 
better  at  that  than  at  anything  else." 

"  I  should  throw  professions  over- 
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board  altogether,"  said  Jack  Collier 
hotly.  "  I  should  go  to  the  Cape — 
to  Kimberley — where  a  man  may 
make  a  large  fortune  in  a  few  years. 
With  a  few  hundred  pounds  in  my 
pocket  when  I  land,  and  with  a  cool 
head,  I  might  come  back  a  hundred 
thousand  to  the  good  in  no  time." 

"  Is  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
the  amount  necessary  to  Miss  Mamie 
Bruton's  happiness  ?  " 

"  I  am  putting  it  down  large.  Now 
you  want  to  infer  she  is  merce- 
nary. You  seem  prejudiced  against 
her  without  ever  having  set  eyes  on 
the  poor  girl.  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  you." 

"  I  am,"  said  Hartley,  "  prejudiced 
against  your  playing  ducks  and 
drakes  with  your  life — not  against 
Miss  Bruton  or  anybody  else." 
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"  What  shall  I  do  for  her  ?  " 

"  Go  on  working." 

"  Working  !  One  brief  a  month — for 
a  guinea  that  I  can't  get.  Fine  work  !  " 

"  Well/'  replied  Hartley,  "  if  Miss 
Bruton  cares  about  you,  I  fancy 
you  '11  find  that  her  own  advice  tallies 
with  mine.  She  will  hardly  counsel 
you  to  throw  up  your  profession,  and 
go  to  the  world's  end  on  such  a  wild- 
goose  chase  as  you  seem  to  contem- 
plate." 

"  A  moment  ago  you  found  that 
the  bar  offered  me  no  chance  for 
matrimony." 

"  Not  immediately,  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  offer  a  speedier  chance  than 
the  diamond  fields,  old  chap." 

"Well,"  said  Collier,  "she  hasn't 
accepted  me  yet  ;  so  all  this  discus- 
sion is  a  trifle  premature." 
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Hartley  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  Collier,  after  a  feeble  attempt  to 
sustain  a  conversation  personally  less 
interesting,  rose  and  said  good-night. 

But  whether  he  talked  of  the  mat- 
ter or  not  it  was  rarely  absent  from 
his  mind.  He  had  done  no  more 
than  justice  to  her  attractions,  and 
Mamie  Bruton's  face  came  between 
him  and  his  occupations  with  bewil- 
dering pertinacity.  He  had  reason  to 
suppose  his  love  for  her  was  returned, 
and  his  preconceived  determination 
never  to  engage  himself  to  marry 
until  he  was  a  Q.  C.  and  in  receipt 
of  a  large  income  had  gone  the  way 
of  many  other  excellent  resolutions. 

Hartley  saw  little  of  him  for  a 
week  or  so  ;  then  he  dropped  in  cas- 
ually one  evening,  and  announced  that 
he  was  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 
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"  Congratulate  me,  old  chap,,,  he 
exclaimed  ;  "  I  have  proposed  and 
been  accepted  !  " 

The  elder  man  extended  a  doubt- 
ful hand,  and  his  visitor  shook  it 
heartily. 

"  She  is  the  sweetest  and  dearest 
girl  on  earth,"  Jack  went  on  breath- 
lessly. "  She  knows  exactly  how  I 
stand,  and  is  prepared  to  wait  until 
things  shape  themselves  a  bit.  I 
want  you  to  run  down  with  me  on 
Saturday  and  be  introduced." 

"  Did  you  tell  her  I  dissuaded  you 
from  marrying  ?  " 

"  No,  scarcely  !  " 

"  Ah,  you  will  later.  Well,  while 
she  is  willing  to  say  i  how  d'  ye  do  ' 
to  me,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  make 
the  lady's  acquaintance." 

He  was  rather  eager  to  do  so  if 
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the  truth  be  told,  though  he  shrank 
from  admitting  such  a  weakness  to 
himself.  He  and  Collier  had  struck 
up  a  friendship  years  before,  and,  in 
the  way  of  men  who  have  been  con- 
stantly together,  they  had  gotten  into 
the  habit  of  thinking  much  alike  on 
many  points.  He  was  curious  to  see 
the  girl  who  had  proved  such  a  sub- 
versive influence,  and  had  brought  an 
especially  sensible  fellow  to  the  verge 
of  idiocy. 

"  What  do  your  people  say?"  he 
inquired,  after  a  pause. 

"  They  are  quite  agreeable.  The 
Mater  wept  a  little — that  was  to  be 
expected  ;  but  they  both  like  Mamie, 
and  have  n't  made  any  objections." 

"  And  your  notion  of  giving  up  the 
bar  ? " 

"  Oh  that  is  not  touched  on  just  at 
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present.  I  shall  thresh  that  out 
later." 

"  Have  you  mentioned  it  to  Miss 
Bruton  ?  " 

"  I  spoke  of  it  incidentally  to  her. 
She  had  no  decided  opinion  to  offer 
on  the  subject  off-hand. " 

"  I  do  trust/'  said  Hartley,  ear- 
nestly, "  that  you  '11  consider  such  a 
step  very  carefully  before  you  make 
it.  It  is  not  as  if  you  had  any 
attractive  alternative.  Remember 
you  '11  simply  be  giving  up  a  bird 
in  the  hand  for  the  proverbial  two  in 
the  bush.  But  of  course  it  is  a  mat- 
ter which  you  must  decide  for  your- 
self. Don't  do  anything  in  a  hurry, 
that 's  all." 

"  There 's  only  one  thing  I'm  in  a 
cast-iron  hurry  about,"  answered  Col- 
lier, laughing,  "and  that  is  to  marry 
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her.  Whether  I  do  it  by  one  means 
or  another  I  'm  not  particular.  Her 
parents  would  naturally  insist  upon 
the  man  they  gave  her  to  being  in  a 
position  to  support  her,  however  in- 
different to  the  consideration  of  the 
pounds  and  shillings  she  might  be 
herself.  On  Saturday  you  '11  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  my  im- 
patience." 

"  I  hope  I  'm  not  unsympathetic 
now." 

"Well  you  are  n't  what  one  would 
call  ardent  just  yet ;  but  wait,  that 's 
all, — wait  till  you  know  her,  and  if 
you  don't  say  I 'm  the  luckiest  fellow 
you  know,  I 'm  a  Dutchman  !  " 

There  was  no  curbing  his  high 
spirits  to-night,  nor  getting  him  to 
view  the  matter  save  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  lover. 
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Hartley,  perceiving  that  common- 
sense  would  be  thrown  away  on  him, 
resigned  himself  to  the  position,  and 
after  listening  to  rhapsodies  which 
extended  over  half  an  hour,  at  length 
took  him  out  to  supper  in  self-de- 
fense. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  following  Saturday  both  men 
went  down  to  Eightgates  together, 
with  their  portmanteaux  stored  un- 
derneath the  seat.  Though  Hartley- 
had  relatives  in  the  place  with  whom 
he  often  stayed,  it  was  arranged  that, 
on  this  occasion,  he  should  be  "  put 
up  "  by  Collier's  people.  They  had 
left  by  an  earlier  train  than  the  one 
originally  decided  on,  and  when 
they  reached  the  station  there  was 
no  one  there  to  meet  them.  The 
Parsonage,  however,  was  but  a  short 
16 
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distance  away,  and,  tile  weather  being 
fine,  the  walk  there  was  agreeable 
enough. 

Mrs,  Collier  was  one  of  those 
sweet  old  ladies  of  the  type  that  one 
sees  more  and  more  rarely  now — the 
type  that  is  called  old-fashioned. 
She  welcomed  Hartley  warmly,  and, 
after  kissing  her  son,  alluded  to  his 
engagement. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Collier,"  smiled  Phil, 
"  you  can't  say  I  am  to  blame.  He 
was  in  your  charge  when  the  acci- 
dent happened,  and  I  knew  nothing 
about  it  till  it  was  over." 

Jack  apparently  did  not  relish  the 
matter  being  referred  to  as  a  catas- 
trophe even  in  joke,  and,  perceiving 
as  much,  the  elder  man  hastened  to 
add  : 

"  But  I  am  awfully  anxious  to  be 
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introduced  to  Miss  Bruton.  When 
may  I  expect  to  see  her  ?  " 

"  Ask  Jack,"  said  his  mother,  gaily. 
"Arrangements  like  that  are  in  his 
hands." 

"  I  thought  we  might  saunter  over 
after  luncheon,"  the  fiance  declared. 
"  Where  's  the  governor,  mother  ? 

Mr.  Collier,  senior,  came  in  as  he 
spoke,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival 
lunch  was  served. 

When  it  was  concluded,  and  Hart- 
ley had  lighted  a  cigar,  the  two 
young  men  sallied  forth  in  the  di- 
rection of  Powis  Lodge,  the  name  of 
the  house  the  Brutons  had  leased. 

It  was  a  pretty  little  villa,  with  a 
small  garden  in  the  rear,  and,  placing 
himself  under  Jack's  guidance,  Hart- 
ley was  conducted  to  the  lawn  at 
once. 
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Two  girls  sitting  in  deck  chairs 
under  the  trees,  rose  at  their  ap- 
proach, the  taller  of  the  two  with  an 
exclamation  of  pleasure.  Hartley  in- 
stantly observed  that  Collier  had  not 
exaggerated  her  fascinations.  She 
was  peerlessly,  defiantly  beautiful. 
Under  straight  dark  brows  her  glori- 
ous gray  eyes  gazed  proudly  out  of 
a  face  whose  transparent  fairness 
resembled  the  texture  of  the  roses 
which  she  wore  drooping  loosely  on 
her  breast.  Her  loveliness  was  such 
that  momentarily  he  did  not  wish 
her  to  speak  ;  curiosity  as  to  her 
voice  was  forgotten  in  admiration 
of  her  presence.    She  was  superb. 

"  Let  me  present  my  best  friend, 
Mamie.  Mr.  Hartley,  Miss  Bru- 
ton." 

"  I  am  very  pleased  to  meet  you, 
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Mr.  Hartley  ;  Jack  has  spoken  of 
you  to  me  very  often." 

Her  tones  matched  her  features. 
Superficially  at  least  Jack's  fiancee 
was  perfection. 

"  And  of  you  tome,  Miss  Bruton," 
Hartley  answered  ;  "  I  am  very  happy 
to  meet  you  at  last." 

He  was  presented  to  her  sister,  and 
in  the  conversation  that  followed  took 
opportunities  of  judging  how  far  Jack 
Collier's  infatuation  was  recipro- 
cated. 

This  was  not,  however,  easy  to  de- 
termine, remembering  that  Miss  Bru- 
ton was  not  the  kind  of  girl  to  parade 
in  public  any  adoration  she  might 
feel.  Indeed  he  was  puzzled  to  say 
why  he  gradually  felt  the  conviction 
stealing  over  him  that  Jack's  engage- 
ment was  not  destined  to  have  a 
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happy  ending.  She  was  amiable,  she 
expressed  no  uncomfortable  views, 
and  he  more  than  once  intercepted  a 
decidedly  intoxicating  glance  in  his 
companion's  direction.  And  yet  not- 
withstanding all  this  there  seemed  to 
him  to  be  something  lacking  in  Miss 
Bruton's  demeanor. 

If  the  onlooker  was  critical, 
though,  Collier  himself  was  satisfied 
to  the  full.  It  was  early  yet  for  him 
to  find  shortcomings  in  his  fiancee's 
attitude,  and  when  they  all  returned 
to  the  drawing-room  and  tea  was  in 
circulation,  he  contrived  to  secure  a 
ten-minutes'  tete-d-t$te. 

"  Well,  darling,"  he  said  ;  "  how 
good  it  is  to  get  you  to  oneself 
again." 

"Is  it?"  she  asked.  "Why." 
"Why?"  He  felt  it  rather  diffi- 
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cult  to  define  the  reason  in  so  many 
words,  and  put  his  arm  round  her 
waist  instead. 

"  Look,  sweetheart,"  he  said,  "  I 
have  brought  you  your  ring.  Do  you 
like  it?" 

It  was  a  half  hoop  of  sapphires 
and  diamonds.  Her  face  flushed 
as  she  held  out  her  hand  for  him  to 
slip  it  on  the  third  finger.  "  It  is 
lovely,"  she  said.  "  You  dear  extrava- 
gant boy,  you  know  you  have  half 
ruined  yourself  to  get  me  a  ring  like 
that." 

"Nonsense,"returned  Jack,  prompt- 
ly. "  Besides  I  should  not  care  to 
see  you  wearing  some  trumpery  tur- 
quoise thing.  You  were  made  for 
nice  things,  Mamie,  and  nice  things 
were  made  for  you." 

"I  don't  see  many  of  them,"  she 
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murmured  a  little  disconsolately. 
"  Jack,  do  you  think  it  horrid  of  me 
when  I  say  that  I  hate  being  poor  ? 
Theoretically  of  course  everyone 
hates  to  be  poor  ;  but  in  my  case  I 
mean  it  literally — I  hate  being  poor, 
I  hate  it  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Not  all  your  heart,  dearest,"  he 
said  ;  "  a  piece  of  it  is  occupied  with 
me — you  told  me  so." 

"  Well,  with  the  rest  of  my  heart 
then.  Poverty  is  abominable  :  I  be- 
lieve I  would  do  anything  to  escape 
it.  It  makes  you  look  old  and  wor- 
ried, and  gives  you  lines  in  the  fore- 
head, and — and  it 's  loathsome,"  she 
concluded  comprehensively  with  a 
laugh. 

Collier  looked  about  him  a  trifle 
ruefully. 

u  But  I  say,  dear,"  he  remonstrated, 
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"  if  you  call  this  '  poverty '  what  will 
you  say  to  the  sort  of  thing  that  / 
shall  be  able  to  offer  you  ?  I  don't 
see  how  I  'm  to  better  this  to  begin 
with,  I  don't  indeed." 

She  put  her  little  rose-leaf  of  a  hand 
over  his  mouth  imperiously. 

"My  dear  boy,"  she  said,  "  you  take 
me  too  seriously.  Why,  you  are  posi- 
tively glum  f  Besides  it  is  n't  the 
house  that  makes  the  home,  it 's  what 
goes  on  inside.  We  are  a  big  family, 
and  it 's  all  contriving  and  managing 
from  one  year's  end  to  another.  I 
have  heard  of  nothing  but  the  need 
of  money  ever  since  I  can  remember 
myself.  If  it  has  made  me  seem 
rather  bitter,  Jack,  you  must  make 
excuse  for  me,  and  teach  me  to  be 
nicer." 

How  would  any  man  have  answered 
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such  an  appeal  ?  Jack  took  her  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  vowed 
she  was  an  angel,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter, he  would  be  a  millionaire  yet. 
A  little  warmth  crept  into  her  face 
under  his  caresses,  and  her  hands 
clung  to  him. 

"I  do  like  you,  Jack,"  she  whis- 
pered rapidly.  "  I  do,  or  we  should 
never  have  been  engaged  to-day  !  I 
had  a  harder  fight  than  you  know  of 
to  make  my  people  see  it  in  the  right 
light.  I  was  always  meant  to  marry 
a  *  prince/  you  know,  and — " 

"  And  it  took  them  a  long  time  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  admit  a  penni- 
less barrister  into  the  family  instead, 
eh  ?  "  said  Jack.  "  You  ought  to  have 
married  a  prince,  Mamie, — though 
I  'm  not  sorry  you  did  n't, — but  I  do 
wish  your  family  had  not  set  the 
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golden  calf  up  quite  so  high  in  this 
house  ;  it 's  from  hearing  them  wor- 
ship it  so  incessantly  that  you  've 
picked  up  your — what  shall  I  call 
them  ? — your  slightly  discontented 
views  of  life  in  certain  aspects." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Possibly,  but  I  believe  they  are 
somewhat  from  the  nature  of  the 
animal  too." 

"We  shall  change  all  that,"  af- 
firmed Jack  with  the  happy  optimism 
of  a  young  man  first  engaged.  "I'm 
rather  a  philosopher,  and  I 've  an  idea 
that  I  '11  prove  to  you  that  one  can  be 
jolly  enough  without  an  income  of 
five  figures.  Not  that  I  mean  you  to 
put  up  with  two  frocks  a  year,  darling, 
— don't  think  that ;  on  the  contrary, 
you  know  I  have  always  considered 
a  shorter  cut  to  fortune  than  the  bar 
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— but  we  can  make  ourselves  com- 
fortable without  a  house  in  Queen's 
Gate  and  a  carriage  and  pair,  and  you 
take  my  word  for  it  we  '11  do  it." 

"  Papa,"  said  Mamie,  after  a  pause, 
"  approved  your  suggestion  of  going 
to  the  Cape." 

"  Oh,  did  he,"  Jack  answered  ;  "I 
did  not  know  you  had  put  it  to  him. 
Well,  we  must  talk  it  over.  Of  course 
in  a  way  it  is  burning  my  ships  ;  but 
I  'd  burn  a  whole  navy  to  win  you, 
my  love,  and  I  think  you  know  it." 

"  He  means  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  you  while  you  are  down  here 
this  time.  You  won't  be  sorry,  dear, 
if  he  seems  a  little  unsympathetic. 
You  see,"  she  went  on,  "  he  has  the 
notion  that  if  you  remain  in  London 
as  you  are,  our  engagement  might 
continue  for  years  without  coming  to 
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anything  at  the  end.  You  will  be 
patient  ?  " 

"  I  '11  be  patient  enough,"  he  prom- 
ised. "I  sha'n't  be  sorry  myself  to 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  thing, 
though  it  means  leaving  you,"  he 
added  gloomily.  "  You  will  have  to 
write  me  tremendously  long  letters, 
Mamie,  if  I  go.  The  only  thing  I 
shall  have  to  look  forward  to  out 
there  will  be  the  arrival  of  the 
mail." 

She  lifted  her  face  to  his,  and  he 
kissed  her  again,  preparatory  to  join- 
ing the  others. 

When  he  went  back  to  the  Parson- 
age, with  an  arrangement  to  dine  with 
the  Brutons  the  following  night,  Hart- 
ley saw  there  was  the  suspicion  of  a 
cloud  on  his  brow,  and  he  rightly  con- 
jectured that  it  menaced  something 
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disagreeable  to  communicate.  In 
truth,  despite  all  his  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  Collier  knew  very  well  that 
for  him  to  renounce  his  profession, 
for  so  very  intangible  a  prospect  as 
South  Africa  offered,  was  about  as 
serious  a  step  as  he  could  commit. 
He  had  first  suggested  the  folly  in  the 
flush  of  his  love-suit,  and,  though  he 
was  not  the  man  to  eat  his  words,  he 
perfectly  understood  that  it  would 
give  his  father  grave  cause  for  com- 
plaint. 

The  possibility  of  a  scene  with  him 
was  in  his  mind,  as  the  two  sauntered 
down  the  lane  on  their  way  home  ; 
but,  deciding  that  the  thought  was 
premature  yet,  he  at  length  succeeded 
in  banishing  it,  and  broke  upon  the 
other's  reverie  with  a  question  : 

"  Well  ?  " 
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"  Well,"  said  Hartley,  "she  is  mag- 
nificent !  " 

"  Ah,"  said  Collier,  "  I  knew  you 
would  say  so  !  And  she  is  as  good  as 
she  is  exquisite." 

"  Bravo  !  " 

"  You  doubt  me  ? " 

"  Not  at  all.  You  have  at  least  had 
more  opportunity  of  judging  than  I." 

"  And  yet  your  tone  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  tell  you  (and 
tell  you  honestly)  that  Miss  Bruton 
is  magnificent.  You  inform  me  that 
her  many  good  qualities  are  as  per- 
fect as  her  features  ;  I  answer  I  do 
not  dispute  the  fact,  and  yet  you  are 
not  satisfied.    What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  anything,"  returned 
Collier  a  trifle  sulkily.  "  I  am  glad 
you  agree  with  me." 

"  And  I,"  said  Hartley,  "am  more 
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than  glad  of  the  information,  for  it 
sets  at  rest  all  the  anxiety  I  felt  on 
your  account.  If  Miss  Bruton  is  only 
half  as  good  as  you  say,  I  am  quite 
sure  she  will  never  consent  to  your 
pitching  up  your  career  in  the  insane 
fashion  that  you  project/' 


CHAPTER  III. 


Bruton  pere  broached  the  fateful 
subject  after  dinner  next  evening, 
when  Collier  and  he  were  left  to  the 
discussion  of  the  claret.  He  was  a 
stout  and  rather  vulgar  person,  or  at 
least  what  Collier  would  have  called 
a  vulgar  person,  if  he  had  not  been 
Mamie's  father. 

"  Now  look  here,  Collier,"  he  said, 
"  you  and  the  girl  have  taken  me  a 
bit  by  surprise  in  this  affair  of  yours. 
I  don't  say  that  I 've  any  wish  to  draw 
back  ;  but  I  Ve  been  thinking  things 
over,  and,  to  put  it  plainly,  I  don't 
32 
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see  where  the  wedding  is  coming  in 
as  matters  stand." 

"  You  mean,"  said  Collier,  "  you 
object  to  the  bar  ?  " 

"  I  don't  object  to  the  bar  as  the 
bar,  nor  to  the  bar  for  a  young  fellow 
who  has  got  only  himself  to  think 
of,  and  who  can  afford  to  bide  his 
time  ;  but  that  is  n't  your  case.  You 
are  proposing  to  marry  Mamie,  and, 
from  what  you  tell  me  about  your  in- 
come, I  don't  see  how  you  are  going 
to  give  her  a  home  out  of  your  pro- 
fession." 

Collier  fingered  his  glass  with  a 
shade  of  embarrassment.  M I  am 
quite  willing — even  anxious — to  do 
whatever  you  advise,"  he  said.  "  As 
you  know,  I  suggested  the  Cape. 
The  Cape  is  a  country  where  a  man 
may  be  a  beggar  to-day  and  a  Crce- 
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sus  next  week.  I  have  a  friend  out 
there — an  old  college  chum — who 
would  put  me  in  the  way  of  things, 
and  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bruton  ;  "  yes." 

"Do  you  approve  of  the  idea  ?" 

"  It 's  like  this,"  observed  his  host. 
"  I  don't  advise  one  way,  and  I  don't 
advise  the  other — I  could  n't  take 
the  responsibility  ;  but  I  am  bound 
to  say  that,  without  an  improvement 
in  your  prospects,  I  should  n't  be  ful- 
filling my  duties  as  a  father  if  I 
countenanced  your  engagement  to  my 
daughter." 

"  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean 
that  if  I  remain  at  the  bar  you  re- 
quire me  to  withdraw  my  pretensions 
to  her  hand  ? "  inquired  Collier,  in  a 
voice  that  shook  a  little. 
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"  I  don't  want  to  be  unfeeling  ; 
but  that  is  what  it  amounts  to.  I 
can't  have  her  engaged  to  you  for 
four  or  five  years  perhaps,  and  then 
very  likely  left  on  the  shelf  at  the 
end.  Oh,  you  need  not  look  indig- 
nant " — as  Collier  seemed  about  to 
speak  ;  "  I  don't  suggest  that  you 
would  get  tired  of  her  and  want  to 
back  out  ;  what  I  mean  is  this,  that, 
in  such  a  profession  as  yours,  the 
chances  are  you 'd  be  no  better  off  at 
the  end  of  five  years  than  you  are 
now.  No,  Mr.  Collier,  if  you  think 
you  can  do  anything  for  yourself — at 
the  Cape  or  anywhere  else — I  am 
quite  agreeable  to  give  you  and  the 
girl  a  couple  of  years'  grace  so  to 
speak.  But  you  must  do  something 
— something  practical — and  that 's 
the  long  and  the  short  of  it." 
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"  I  shall  go  out  to  the  Cape  at  the 
end  of  the  month,"  said  Collier.  "  I 
quite  understand  your  point  of  view, 
and  I  may  as  well  say  that  I  think  it 
a  perfectly  fair  one." 

His  manner  had  lost  some  of  its 
gaiety,  nevertheless,  and  Mamie  com- 
mented on  it  when  they  went  up- 
stairs. She  was  sitting  by  the  piano, 
where  she  had  been  playing,  and,  as 
he  crossed  the  room  to  her  side,  she 
lifted  her  face  inquiringly. 

"  A  bad  quarter  of  an  hour? 99  she 
asked  in  a  low  voice. 

Collier  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"It 's  settled  that  I  go,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  shall  sail  in  three  weeks'  time." 

"  Poor  boy,  am  I  worth  it  all  ?  " 

"  Mamie,  I  hate  to  leave  you,  that 's 
all." 

"  I  wish  I  were  quite  sure  of  it," 
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she  murmured  ;  u  I  mean  sure  that 
that  is  all.  I  should  loathe  to  feel 
that  you  were  being  persuaded  to 
give  your  career  up  against  your  will. 
Tell  me  you  are  n't,  Jack." 

"  Of  course  I  'm  not,"  he  said  posi- 
tively ;  "you  know  it  was  my  own 
idea  in  the  first  instance." 

"  It  seems  a  sacrifice  ;  I  don't  like 
you  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  me." 

"  A  sacrifice  of  twopence  a  year," 
he  rejoined  lightly.  "Why,  dearest, 
I  have  n't  the  slightest  doubt  that  it 
will  be  the  salvation  of  me.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  I  should  have 
doddered  on  here  doing  nothing  to 
the  end  of  time.  With  the  stimulus 
of  your  love,  I  shall  be  a  diamond 
king,  or  something  of  the  kind,  in  a 
little  while.  Really,  I  ought  to  say 
thanksgivings  that  I  met   you  for 
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every  consideration  !  By-the-bye, 
your  father  said  something  about 
two  years,  sweetheart  !  " 

"  For  you  and  me  ?  " 

"  He  said  he  would  let  you  wait 
for  me  a  couple  of  years,  Mamie. " 

"Yes?" 

"  Supposing  in  a  couple  of  years — 
you  know  I  'm  going  to  do  my  ut- 
most ;  it  may  be  much  sooner — but, 
supposing  in  a  couple  of  years  I  am 
still  unable  to  marry  you  ?  " 

"  ^hen  we  '11  wait  three,  Jack," 
said  Miss  Bruton  decidedly,  "  and  if 
you  are  not  ready  in  three,  we  '11 
wait  four." 

The  servant  entered  with  coffee, 
and  she  stirred  her  cup  intently,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  Apostle  spoon. 

"  I  mean  to  be  as  good  and  true  as 
you  deserve,  Jack.  I  appreciate  what 
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you  are  doing  for  me,  and  I  '11  wait 
for  you  to  come  home,  however  long 
it  may  be." 

Collier,  with  an  apprehensive  glance 
at  the  farther  corner  of  the  room, 
squeezed  her  hand. 

"  You  don't  know  how  fond  I  am 
of  you,'*  he  exclaimed,  under  his 
breath.  "  I  have  never  been  able  to 
tell  you  ;  you  are  everything  to  me  ! 
Sometimes  when  I  look  at  you,  it 
seems  to  me  too  wonderful  ;  it  seems 
incredible.  Are  you  a  woman,  or  are 
you  a  goddess  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  'm  very  much  a  woman, 
with  all  a  woman's  failings — more 
than  my  share,  perhaps." 

"  You  are  perfection,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  she 
said  ;   "  and   then   sometimes  I  'm 
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sorry.  Can  you  understand  ?  I  like 
you  to  have  an  enormous  opinion  of 
me,  because  it  's  nice  to  know  people 
have  an  enormous  opinion  of  one, 
and  because  you're  you  /  But  then 
the  thought  comes  to  me  that  you 
are  bound  to  find  me  out  one  day — 
that  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  keep  up  your 
illusion  all  my  life  ;  and  then  I  'm 
miserable." 

"My  darling." 

She  nodded  gravely. 

"  I  know  what  I  mean,  though  I 
can't  explain.  It  is  as  if  I  were  two 
persons,  and  you  had  only  met  one 
of  them — '  Miss  Jekyll.'  Every  now 
and  then  the  dread  crosses  my  mind 
that  you  '11  be  so  horribly  startled 
when  you  see  '  Miss  Hyde.' " 

Collier  looked  at  her  attentively. 
Her  face  had  paled,  and,  quickly  as 
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she  was  speaking,  it  almost  appeared 
that  she  was  doing  so  by  an  effort. 
Though  he  felt  she  was  talking  hy- 
persensitive rubbish  he  had  a  certain 
sense  of  being  suddenly  nearer  to  her 
than  he  had  ever  been  before. 

"  I  '11  risk  the  appearance  of  Miss 
Hyde,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "  Why, 
my  dear  girl,  you  are  taking  your- 
self seriously." 

"  I  am"  she  said  ;  "  in  half  an  hour 
I  '11  laugh  at  myself,  but  now  I  am 
taking  myself  seriously.  I  feel,  Jack, 
sometimes  that  I  am  capable  of  aw- 
ful things  (awful  meannesses  and 
things),  and  at  other  times,  such  as 
a  moment  ago  when  I  promised  to 
wait  for  you,  I  seem  to  myself  so 
good  that  I  expect  the  wings  to  grow. 
Really  I  'm  two  persons,  only  I  '11  al- 
ways try  to  let  you  see  the  nice  one." 
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She  rose,  and  they  joined  the 
group  by  the  window,  where  Collier's 
intended  departure  was  announced 
and  commented  on.  He  rather  liked 
the  good-humored  chaff  and  jocular 
prophecies  of  fortune  with  which  it 
was  greeted.  The  reception  the  news 
would  get  at  the  Parsonage  would  be 
grave  enough  to  strike  the  balance. 
At  eleven  o'clock  he  declared  that 
he  must  go,  and  Mamie  followed  him 
down  into  the  hall. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
her  "  good-night,"  and  then  walked 
briskly  homeward,  mentally  rehears- 
ing the  explanation  that  lay  in  store. 

Hartley  was  leaning  over  the  gate 
with  his  pipe  between  his  lips  when 
the  house  hove  in  sight,  and,  not 
sorry  for  a  respite,  Collier  paused, 
and  chatted  with  him.    In  the  uncer- 
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tain  light  Jack's  countenance  was 
not  distinct ;  but  Hartley  knew  his 
tones  well  enough  to  comprehend 
that  something  was  amiss. 

"  Had  a  pleasant  evening  ? "  he 
said.  "  But  there  of  course  you  have. 
What  a  question  to  put  to  a  man  who 
has  been  dining  with  his  inamorata." 

"  I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  even- 
ing," answered  Collier  ;  "  but  I  don't 
anticipate  a  very  pleasant  scene  in- 
side." 

"  Halloa  there,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Look  here,  Hartley,  I  know  your 
opinion,  and  it  is  useless  for  me  to 
try  to  change  it.  But  I  've  settled  to 
chuck  the  bar,  old  man,  and,  what- 
ever you  may  think  about  the  bar 
yourself,  I  want  you  to  help  me  to 
smooth  it  over  to  my  people  when  I 
break  it  to  them.  What  do  you  say  ?" 
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"  You  've  had  a  talk  with  your 
future  father-in-law,  I  suppose  ?  One 
of  the  features  of  the  pleasant  even- 
ing  !  " 

"  I  have.  He  made  it  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  engagement." 

"  And  you  accepted  without  a 
struggle  ?  " 

"  What  else  could  I  do  under  the 
circumstances  ?  " 

"  Humph  !  What  does  Miss  Bruton 
say  ?  " 

"  Miss  Bruton,"  responded  Collier, 
"  is  naturally  guided  by  my  own 
wishes,  with  which,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  her  father  only  agrees." 

The  smoker  ejaculated  "  humph  " 
again  ;  and  for  a  few  seconds  both 
men  mused  in  silence. 

"  Well,"  remarked  Hartley,  break- 
ing the  pause  with  something  like  a 
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groan,  "  you  have  chosen  your  own 
line,  and  I  suppose  nobody  has  the 
right  to  obtrude  any  more  advice 
upon  you,  old  chap.  I  '11  be  as 
cheerful  as  I  can  over  the  matter  in- 
side there,  and  I  wish  you  luck." 

"  But  of  course  you  still  consider 
I 'm  making  a  big  mistake  ?  "  asked 
Collier  rashly. 

Hartley  refrained  from  a  direct 
answer,  however.  He  knocked  his 
pipe  out  on  the  gate,  and  replaced 
it  in  his  pocket ; 

"  Nobody  can  foretell  events — you 
may  strike  oil  and  come  back  with 
letters  of  credit  for  a  million, "  he 
said.    "  Let  *s  go  in,  and  get  it  over." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  most  genuine  of  friendships 
has  its  limitations,  and  Phil  Hartley- 
was  more  than  a  little  relieved  when 
Monday  morning  broke  and  per- 
mitted him  to  leave  Eightgates  for 
Town.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collier  had 
decided  not  to  be  consoled  by  plati- 
tudes, and  both  had  privately  ap- 
pealed to  him  to  use  his  influence  to 
restrain  their  son  from  the  action  he 
contemplated. 

Nor  would  either  be  content  with 
the  carefully  guarded  utterances  that 
he  allowed  himself.  His  "  After  all 
46 
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every  man  must  judge  for  himself  " 
and  "  Nobody  can  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  advice  in  such  a  matter  M 
only  provoked  the  inquiry  whether 
he  thought  that  Jack  was  doing  right. 
He  could  not  go  to  the  length  of  as- 
serting that  he  did,  and,  tried  by  his 
promise,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
confess  that  he  thought  he  was  mak- 
ing a  terrible  mess  of  his  life. 

Then,  too,  Mrs.  Collier  openly  be- 
wailed to  him  that  the  young  man 
had  gotten  engaged  at  all.  Hartley, 
who  had  been  inwardly  bewailing  the 
fact  ever  since  its  accomplishment, 
found  himself  in  much  sympathy 
with  her  over  this,  and  was  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma  accordingly,  torn 
between  his  duty  to  his  friend  and 
his  desire  to  be  candid  with  the 
mother. 
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He  had  seldom  left  a  place  with 
greater  gladness,  and  when  he  stepped 
into  the  train  after  breakfast,  and 
found  himself  whirling  up  to  the  Me- 
tropolis, it  was  with  the  profound  re- 
solve to  give  Eightgates  the  widest  of 
wide  berths  for  some  weeks  to  come. 
For  at  least  a  fortnight,  Hartley 
suffered  all  the  inconveniences  of  in- 
tended emigration  on  his  own  part. 
The  sale  of  the  furniture,  the  book- 
ing of  the  passage,  a  hundred  and 
one  things,  small  in  themselves  but 
very  irritating  as  a  whole,  were  forced 
on  his  attention  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  To  be  consulted  upon  the 
details  of  a  step  which  he  disap- 
proved in  its  entirety  was  peculiarly 
aggravating,  he  felt. 

"  I  shall  write  to  you  every  mail  " 
said  Collier,  "  and  keep  you  posted. 
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You  might  run  down  to  Eightgates 
as  often  as  you  can,  old  fellow,  while 
I 'm  away,  and  tell  me  how  Mamie 
looks,  you  know.  They  will  always 
be  glad  to  see  you,  and  I  should  like 
to  hear  the  truth  about  her — if  she  is 
ill  or  anything  like  that.  She  is  sure 
to  write  hopefully  herself,  whether 
she  is  in  good  spirits  or  not." 

Hartley  agreed  to  go  as  often  as 
he  was  able,  and  at  last  the  day  came 
when  he  was  to  accompany  Jack  to 
Plymouth. 

It  was  a  dull  drizzling  morning, 
and  neither  of  the  pair  felt  very  gay, 
as  they  stepped  off  the  wet  pavement 
into  the  luggage-laden  cab.  Collier 
had  been  down  with  his  fiancee  and 
his  people  to  make  his  adieux,  and 
it  had  been  arranged  that  he  should 
return  the  previous  evening  in  time 
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for  a  farewell  supper.  He  had  not 
however  put  in  an  appearance  until 
this  morning,  declaring  that  he  had 
found  it  impossible  to  get  away,  and, 
though  he  explained  it  under  the 
head  of  filial  obligations,  Hartley- 
felt  that  their  separation  on  his 
friend's  last  night  in  England  was 
another  thing  that  he  owed  to  Miss 
Bruton. 

Both  men  were  taciturn  on  their 
way  down.  Hartley  had  nothing 
agreeable  to  say,  and  Collier  at  last 
seemed  to  be  talked  out.  They  ar- 
rived only  half  an  hour  before  the 
ship  sailed,  and,  after  seeing  the  im- 
pedimenta safely  brought  aboard, 
stood  together  on  the  sloppy  deck, 
each  seeking  for  some  comfortable 
parting  phrase. 

The  bell  rang  before  either  had 
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discovered  what  he  wished  to  say, 
and  clasping  hands  they  looked  at 
each  other  in  hasty  embarrassment  : 

"  Well,  old  chap,"  said  Hartley, 
''take  care  of  yourself.  Don't  for- 
get to  write." 

"  Good-bye,  old  man,"  said  Collier. 
"  You  '11  have  to  meet  me  here  when 
I  come  back." 

He  lit  a  cigar,  and  watched  the 
other's  disappearance  in  the  crowd. 
There  was  an  interval  of  noisy  con- 
fusion, and  then  the  thud  of  the  en- 
gines made  themselves  heard,  and, 
almost  imperceptibly  at  first,  the 
shore  began  to  recede. 

He  leaned  aft  till  it  was  a  smear 
in  the  distance.  Doubt  whether, 
after  all,  he  had  done  well,  determi- 
nation to  make  a  success  of  the  ven- 
ture now  at  any  hazard,  love  for  the 
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girl  for  whose  sake  he  was  leaving, — 
all  these  feelings  filled  his  mind  in 
turn.  He  looked  around  to  see  if 
he  was  unobserved  ;  decided  that  he 
was  not,  and  went  down  to  the  cabin, 
there  to  gaze  his  fill  upon  her  like- 
ness that  he  carried. 

Why  describe  a  nineteen  days'  voy- 
age !  Collier  was  too  engrossed  by 
his  own  thoughts  either  to  find  it  very 
amusing,  or  to  be  a  very  amusing  ac- 
quisition to  the  passenger  list.  He 
yawned  through  a  couple  of  hours 
ashore  at  Madeira,  which  he  blessed 
only  because  it  permitted  him  to  post 
eight  closely  written  pages  to  Miss 
Bruton.  He  smoked  a  great  deal  of 
tobacco,  and  walked  many  miles  per 
diem  up  and  down  the  deck,  in  rev- 
erie. Then  at  length  when  it  had  be- 
gun to  appear  to  him  that  the  passage 
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would  never  end,  he  woke  up  one  day 
to  see  the  boat  alongside  the  quay 
at  Cape  Town,  and  he  stepped  ashore 
among  a  crowd  of  coolies,  Malay 
women  of  gorgeous  headgear,  white 
hansoms,  and  the  general  bustle  of 
the  foreign  dock. 

He  spent  only  six  hours  in  Cape 
Town,  travelling  up  to  Beauford  West 
by  the  next  train.  From  there  he 
journeyed  by  mule-wagon  which  took 
him  a  week — a  week  of  painful  jolt- 
ing through  tracts  of  level  country, 
where  he  saw,  save  at  rare  intervals, 
neither  tree  nor  house,  nothing  save 
the  skeletons  of  fallen  animals,  picked 
by  the  asphogels,  and  bleached  by  the 
sun.  These,  and  sunsets  which  out- 
Turnered  Turner  were  all  that  he 
had  to  look  at. 

It  was  the  tiffin  hour  when  the 
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coach  drew  up  before  the  Queen's 
Hotel  in  Kimberley.  Collier  stretched 
his  cramped  legs  on  the  pavement, 
and  gazed  about  him. 

He  was  outside  a  one-storied  iron 
building,  shed-shape,  before  which  a 
crowd  of  waistcoatless  men  were 
lounging  limply. 

At  the  summons  of  a  bell  which  a 
Kaffir  boy  presently  came  forward  to 
ring  violently,  the  men  forsook  the 
stoep,  however,  and  trooped  inside. 
Their  action  suggested  to  Collier  that 
he  was  extremely  hungry,  and  that 
he  had  not  had  anything  decent  to 
eat  for  seven  days. 

Following  the  crowd,  he  engaged  a 
bedroom,  and  took  a  seat  at  one  of 
the  many  tables  that  were  ranged 
down  the  shed-shaped  interior.  Then, 
picking  up  the  bill  of  fare,  he  was 
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agreeably  surprised  to  ascertain  that 
he  was  about  to  discuss  a  "  civilized 
meal  "  again. 

Some  soup,  a  cut  of  venison,  and 
a  sweet  omelette,  washed  down  by  a 
bottle  of  Bass,  and  succeeded  by  cof- 
fee and  liqueur,  made  him  feel  consid- 
erably better,  and,  strolling  out  to  the 
bar  to  see  if  his  luggage  had  been 
taken  in,  he  decided  he  might  do 
worse  than  patronize  the  Queen's 
Hotel  as  long  as  fate  ordained  that 
he  should  reside  on  the  fields. 

He  was  surprised  to  find  that  to- 
bacco was  not  esteemed  one  of  the 
things  it  was  essential  to  purchase 
here.  A  box  filled  with  the  precious 
herb  stood  on  the  counter,  and  the 
men  as  they  came  out  filled  their 
pipes  from  it.  Trying  it,  he  found  it 
extremely  nasty — though  when  one 
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gets  accustomed  to  the  growth  it  is  the 
most  delicious  in  the  world  to  smoke. 

He  had  not  for  several  months 
heard  from  the  friend  whom  he  had 
intended  to  look  up,  although  before 
leaving  he  had  written  to  him  an- 
nouncing his  intended  departure. 
The  address  he  had  was  Du  Toit's 
Pan  Club,  and,  making  inquiries,  he 
learned  that  Du  Toit's  Pan  was  three 
miles  distant — another  camp — to  go 
to  which  it  was  necessary  to  take  a 
cart. 

A  cart — so-called — was  presently 
conveying  him  there  ;  but,  on  reach- 
ing the  place,  he  heard  that  St.  George 
would  not  drop  in  till  about  six 
o'clock,  to  dinner. 

There  were  either  four  or  five  hours 
to  dispose  of,  or  he  must  track  St. 
George  to  his  lair.    The  barman  in- 
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formed  him  that  Mr.  St.  George  was 
at  his  claims,  and  after  a  multiplicity 
of  directions,  Collier  presently  found 
himself  approaching  a  big-bearded 
fellow  in  a  loose  shirt  and  Bedford 
cords,  whom  he  recognized,  despite 
the  alteration  in  complexion  and  at- 
tire, as  the  man  he  sought. 

"  Halloa,  my  boy  !  "  exclaimed  the 
digger  ;  "  so  you  have  actually  turned 
up  here  !  Well,  I  'm  blessed  !  AVhat 
do  you  think  of  the  diamond  fields, 
eh?" 

"  Well,  I  have  n't  seen  much  of 
them  as  yet,"  said  Collier,  "  and 
I  certainly  haven't  seen  any  dia- 
monds." 

St.  George  thrust  a  bronzed  hand 
into  a  breeches  pocket  with  a  laugh. 

"  There 's  one  for  a  beginning,"  he 
said.    "  What 's  it  worth  ? " 
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"  Twenty  pounds,"  said  Collier, — 
"  fifty — goodness  knows  !  " 

"  Come  into  the  market  with  me 
to-morrow,  and  see  me  sell  it.  You 
and  your  twenty  pounds  !  " 

"  It  is  valuable,  eh  ?  " 

"  Worth  almost  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred if  I  've  got  the  weight  right. 
I  have  n't  been  to  the  scales  yet. 
Would  you  care  to  go  to  the  claims  ? " 

"  I  thought  I  was  in  the  claims  ?  " 

"  No,  Tenderfoot  ;  these  are  the 
floors — those  are  the  claims  down  in 
the  mine  where  you  see  the  negro 
nudity  engaged  in  the  pursuit  known 
as  '  breaking  up.'  When  did  you  get 
in?" 

"  Only  this  morning.  I  've  come 
to  make  my  fortune,  St.  George. 
How  am  I  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  I  never   was   good   at  conun- 
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drums, "  St.  George  answered. 
"You  've  dropped  out  of  the  run- 
ning then  for  the  Woolsack  ?  " 

"  Yes  thrown  the  law  overboard  ; 
the  process  is  too  slow  when  a  fel- 
low 's  in  a  hurry  as  I  am.  The  '  law's 
delays/  you  know.  That 's  Shake- 
speare, if  you  have  n't  forgotten  who 
he  was  out  in  these  wilds." 

"  We  don't  see  him  at  all  events. 
They  play  burlesque  here  when  they 
play  anything — and  such  burlesque  ! 
Gad,  what  I 'd  give  for  a  night  in 
London  again,  my  boy, — a  stall  at 
the  Gaiety.  They  had  a  way  of  serv- 
ing hot  lobster — or  was  that  at  the 
East  Room  ?  I  forget.  Is  Piccadilly 
still  in  the  same  place,  and  do  they 
yet  light  the  lamps  in  the  Haymar- 
ket  ?  Heigho,  and  you 've  come  to 
this  infernal  hole  to  pick  up  gold 
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and  silver,  eh  ?  Poor  beggar,  won't 
you  wish  yourself  out  of  it  again  in 
six  months'  time. 

"  I  have  n't  come  with  the  expec- 
tation of  enjoyment,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Collier  ;  "  I  want  to  make  money." 

"  Laudable  desire  !  There  are  a  few 
thousand  more  here  suffering  from 
the  same  complaint.  Rather  a  rash 
thing,  wasn't  it,  to  give  up  a  cer- 
tainty at  home  ? " 

"  A  certainty  you  call  it.  Besides 
I  suppose  I  stand  just  as  good  chance 
as  anybody  else." 

"  It  depends  what  you  propose  to 
go  in  for.    What  do  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  mining  I  conclude.  I  im- 
agine that  is  the  shortest  way  to  the 
filthy  lucre  ? " 

St.  George  laughed. 

"  Regular  Tom  Tiddler's  ground 
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you  think  you're  in,  don 't  you  ?  I 
fancy  you 'd  have  done  a  good  deal 
better  to  have  remained  in  England, 
and  stuck  to  the  bar." 


CHAPTER  V. 


Collier  found  it  very  disagree- 
able to  be  greeted  with  what  seemed 
almost  an  echo  of  the  remonstrances 
of  Hartley,  and  he  said  as  much 
without  disguise. 

"  You  're  a  lively  sort  of  Job's 
comforter,''  he  remarked  ;  "  I  pre- 
fer the  '  nothing  venture,  nothing  win' 
kind  of  theory." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  said  St.  George, 
"  if  it 's  speculation  you  want,  you 
have  come  at  the  right  time  for  it.  We 
are  all  going  company-mad  here  just 
now,  and  the  share  market  is  likely 
62 
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to  be  considerably  lively  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  months.  There  was 
a  syndicate  sounding  me  about  my 
ground  last  week,  and  if  you  've  got 
a  few  pounds  (a  hundred)  you  might 
do  worse  than  buy  a  small  lot  that 
they  are  sure  to  want  to  take  in,  too, 
if  the  scheme  comes  off.  But  we  can 
talk  that  over  to-night.  You  '11  dine 
with  me,  of  course." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad/'  said  Collier. 
«  Where  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  Club.  I  've  got  the 
wash-up  to  do  now,  and  on  second 
thoughts  I  should  have  more  time  to 
take  you  down  the  claims  to-morrow. 
Meet  me  at  six  at  the  Club,  my  boy, 
and  we  '11  feed." 

Collier,  perceiving  that  he  was  in 
the  way  at  present,  took  his  depar- 
ture, and  in  view  of  what  the  other 
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had  said  about  buying  some  ground 
immediately,  felt  the  sense  of  activ- 
ity essential  to  his  peace  of  mind. 
It  would  have  been  too  dreadful  to 
have  found  no  outlet  for  his  energy 
until  he  had  been  here  weeks  or 
months.  The  delay  would  have 
driven  him  mad,  burning  as  he  was 
to  make  a  commencement.  Now 
there  seemed  a  chance  of  his  doing 
something  at  once. 

He  resolved  to  keep  St.  George  up 
to  the  mark  on  the  subject,  and  was 
even  impatient  for  the  dinner-hour, 
to  bring  a  renewal  of  their  conversa- 
tion. 

On  returning  to  the  Club  as  six 
o'clock  was  striking,  he  found  the 
dinner-toilet  decidedly  informal, 
many  of  the  men  mounting  the  steps 
with  their  dusty  jackets  under  their 
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arms.  They  moved  by  a  common 
impulse  to  the  bar,  and  had  long 
drinks  ;  adjourned  and  washed  their 
hands  ;  and  then  either  lounged  on 
the  stoepy  or  knocked  the  balls  about 
in  the  billiard-room  till  the  bell  rang. 
St.  George  appeared  punctually  to 
his  appointment,  and  after  the  meal 
was  over,  Collier  led  around  to  the 
matter  again. 

"About  that  suggestion  of  yours," 
he  said, — "  buying  some  ground  ? 
Do  you  advise  it  ? M 

"  I  should  do  it  myself  if  I  had  the 
ready  money,"  said  St.  George  ;  "  I 
can't  say  more  than  that." 

"  What  would  the  price  be  ?  " 

"  You  'd  get  it  fairly  cheap  just 
now,  I  happen  to  know.  But  mind, 
for  working  expenses  you  had  better 
to  let  it  alone,  because  you  would  re- 
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quire  a  manager,  and  that  would  make 
your  expenses  too  heavy." 

"  Could  n't  I  work  it  myself  ?  " 

"  My  dear  boy,  you  know  nothing 
about  the  gear.  You 'd  be  bound  to 
get  a  manager,  or  else  a  partner  who 
is  a  practical  digger,  and  I  don't  know 
anybody  at  the  moment  who  is  in  a 
position  to  join  you.  No,  if  you 
don't  sell  it  to  the  syndicate  later,  it 
will  be  a  bad  investment  for  you  ;  if 
you  do,  it  will  be  a  very  good  deal." 

"Well,"  said  Collier,  "I  propose 
to  risk  it  at  what  you  say,  providing 
the  figure  is  within  my  means.  When 
can  I  see  you  again  ? " 

"  Where  are  you  stopping  ? " 

"  The  Queen's." 

"  Oh,  in  the  Rush.  Well,  as  I  told 
you,  I  am  going  up  to  the  market  to- 
morrow morning.    Meet  me  there  at 
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eleven — the  diamond  market  I  mean, 
of  course,  not  the  market-place — and 
we  '11  see  what  can  be  done.  Have 
a  drink  ? " 

Collier  remained,  chatting  with  him 
until  twelve  o'clock,  and  then,  spring- 
ing into  a  cart,  he  was  driven  home 
to  his  hotel.  The  click  of  billiard 
balls  and  the  sounds  of  laughter  from 
many  a  brightly  lighted  corner  met 
his  ears  as  he  was  rattled  through  the 
streets,  but  he  felt  no  temptation  to 
investigate  their  sources.  The  fever 
of  money-making  was  in  his  veins, 
and,  tired  as  he  was,  it  was  some  time 
after  reaching  his  room  that  he  fell 
asleep. 

When  he  did,  he  dreamt  that  he 
was  still  in  the  coach  on  the  way  up 
from  Beauford  West.  And  then  the 
coach  was  quite  empty,  save  for  him 
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andMamieBruton.  She  had  on  a  thick 
veil,  and  he  was  persuading  her  that, 
in  the  suffocating  heat,  she  was  con- 
demning herself  to  unnecessary  dis- 
comfort by  wearing  it.  All  his  argu- 
ments were  ineffectual  however,  and, 
just  as  he  was  putting  out  his  hand  to 
raise  it  by  force,  she  stopped  him  by 
saying,  "  I  cannot  let  you  look  at  me, 
because  you  can  never  respect  me  any 
more." 

He  awoke  and  found  the  sunshine 
streaming  into  the  room. 

The  impression  of  the  dream  was 
so  powerfully  upon  him  that  for  a 
moment  or  two  he  found  it  difficult 
to  realize  where  he  was.  Then  he 
remembered  his  conversation  with 
St.  George  the  previous  evening  and 
the  appointment  that  had  been  made. 

He  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  a  few 
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minutes  of  vigorous  exercise  with  the 
clubs  successfully  dispelled  the  traces 
of  the  nightmare.  Breakfast  over, 
he  found  himself  with  a  couple  of 
hours  to  spare  and  utilized  them  by 
taking  a  stroll  about  the  camp. 

The  place  struck  him  as  sufficiently 
dull.  The  shops  were  for  the  most 
part  very  poor-looking,  and  even  from 
the  buffets  luxurious  suggestions  were 
conspicuously  absent.  Very  few  wo- 
men were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets, 
and  those  whom  he  encountered  were 
chiefly  colored  ones.  At  intervals 
stinging  clouds  of  dust  swept,  hissing, 
through  the  roads,  darkening  the  air, 
and  blinding  the  eyes.  Nobody  ap- 
peared to  walk  here  for  pleasure,  but 
all  moved  rapidly  as  if  to  gain  some 
destination.  When  the  dust  came 
they  bent  their  heads,  or  covered 
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their  faces,  but  continued  to  push  on, 
as  if  such  visitations  were  of  too 
common  occurrence  for  it  to  be 
worth  their  while  to  stand  still. 

When  it  was  eleven  o'clock  Collier 
proceeded  to  the  diamond-market. 
He  discovered  St.  George  almost  as 
he  entered  the  narrow  street.  The 
digger  was  very  jubilant,  having  dis- 
posed to  his  entire  satisfaction  of 
his  week's  wash-up,  including  the 
stone  he  had  displayed  yesterday. 

Linking  his  arm  in  Collier's  he  led 
him  to  a  neighboring  office,  and  there 
the  business  of  the  transfer  was  put 
in  train  not  without  many  drinks,  the 
accompaniment  of  all  business  on  the 
Fields. 

After  a  few  days  Collier  found 
himself  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
full-blown  miner, — in  enjoyment,  that 
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is  to  say,  of  a  miner's  privileges. 
Mindful  of  S:.  George's  warning,  he 
did  not  at  first  attempt  to  work  the 
ground,  but  contentedly  smoked  his 
pipe  about  the  place  with  the  proud 
air  of  a  proprietor,  and  waited  for 
the  opportunity  to  sell  again  at  a 
profit. 

The  agent  for  the  syndicate  how- 
ever, took  no  steps  to  acquire  the 
property,  and  as  the  weeks  went  by 
Jack  began  to  feel  considerable  im- 
patience. He  had  written  to  Mamie 
acquainting  her  with  his  speculation 
by  the  first  mail  that  went  out  after 
his  arrival,  and  it  chagrined  him  in 
his  succeeding  letters  to  have  no  fur- 
ther news  by  which  to  supplement 
the  intelligence.  He  resolved  to  find 
a  partner  possessing  the  requisite 
knowledge,  and  to  go  in  at  the  thing. 
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as  he  termed  it,  just  as  if  the  speedy 
prospect  of  a  sale  did  not  exist. 

Friendships  are  very  quickly  made 
in  such  a  community,  and  by  this 
time  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Club,  for 
which  he  had  been  proposed  by  St. 
George  a  few  days  after  the  evening 
of  their  dinner  there. 

The  man  who  had  seconded  him 
was  an  Irishman  named  Costelloe, 
who  had  recently  been  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  claims  he  was  working 
owing  to  a  heavy  fall  of  reef,  which 
he  lacked  the  essential  capital  to  haul 
out.  He  was  now  spending  his  entire 
day  in  the  Club,  silently  brooding 
over  his  ill-fortune  until  the  approach 
of  midnight,  when,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  many  brandies  and  soda,  his 
native  buoyancy  of  disposition  re- 
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turned,  and  he  foresaw  millions  lo- 
quaciously. 

Collier  suspected  that  he  would  be 
glad  enough  to  join  him,  if  no  capital 
were  required,  and  if  he  were  offered 
a  share  of  the  profits  for  his  services. 
It  would  be  a  very  good  arrangement 
both  for  the  Irishman  and  himself, 
and  one  afternoon  when  they  were 
alone  in  the  reading-room  together 
he  broached  the  subject. 

As  he  had  expected,  the  other 
leaped  at  the  offer,  and  since  he  had 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  experienced  diggers  on  the 
Fields,  Collier  felt  that  he  had  done 
an  excellent  thing  in  securing  him. 

"  It  is  very  good  ground  you  have 
there,"  said  Costelloe.  "  It  hasn't 
yielded  very  well  of  late,  because 
those  muddlers  did  n't  know  what 
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they  were  about  ;  but  three  years 
ago  the  output  was  splendid.  Have 
you  got  the  money  to  sink  a  shaft  ? " 

"I  haven't  the  vaguest  idea  what 
a  shaft  would  cost.  Is  it  necessary  ? " 

The  pair  went  into  the  figures,  and 
then  drove  round  to  the  edge  of  the 
claims  to  inspect  them.  In  result  it 
was  decided  that  Costelloe  should 
engage  a  gang  of  boys  and  that  they 
should  start  work  on  the  following 
Monday  morning. 

It  was  a  severe  change  from  life  in 
the  Temple.  When  Monday  came, 
he  rose  before  the  sun,  and  was  as- 
tonished to  find  how  cold  the  early 
morning  was  here.  Plodding  over 
the  uneven  ground  in  the  raw  gray 
light,  he  shivered  dismally.  The 
Kaffirs  greeted  him  as  "Baas,"  and 
Costelloe,  whom  he  met  on  the  floors, 
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was  technical  and  bad-tempered. 
Collier,  to  whom  the  constant  allu- 
sions to  "  gear  "  were  as  incompre- 
hensible as  the  language  in  which 
the  niggers  shouted  to  one  another, 
felt  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  de- 
serving Miss  Bruton.  He  had  attired 
himself  in  the  sort  of  costume  neces- 
sary for  the  work  in  hand,  and  his 
clothes  and  boots  were  equally 
uncomfortable.  In  a  couple  of  hours, 
during  which  he  had  done  nothing 
but  tramp  drearily  from  spot  to  spot, 
useless  and  angry  with  himself  for 
being  so,  he  was  dead  tired.  Whether 
the  preparations  in  hand  were  going 
well  or  the  reverse  he  could  only  sur- 
mise from  the  Irishman's  manner, 
and  when  the  latter  swore  most  vio- 
lently he  suffered  violent  misgivings 
that  he  was  about  to  be  told  the  mys- 
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terious  machinery  had  all  fallen  to 
pieces.  At  last,  however,  Costelloe 
drew  a  breath  of  relief  and  explained 
that  they  might  commence  to  "  break- 
up "  about  mid-day.  This  Collier 
gathered,  rather  by  his  tone  than  by 
his  words,  was  to  be  regarded  as  good 
news,  and  he  said,  "  Oh,  come  now  !  v 
with  as  close  an  approach  to  cheer- 
fulness as  he  could  contrive. 

Breakfast  was  to  be  sent  out  to 
them  over  hot-water  cans,  and  pres- 
ently a  nigger  from  the  hotel  was 
seen  with  it,  wending  his  way  towards 
them  between  the  "blue."  Collier  sat 
down  wearily  on  a  lump  of  stone,  and 
raised  the  tin  of  coffee  to  his  lips. 
There  were  nine  hours  to  be  gone 
through  before  he  could  hope  to  see 
an  arm-chair  again,  and  he  already 
felt  as  if  he  had  been  up  for  a  week. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


While  Jack  Collier  was  unhappy 
for  the  want  of  money,  there  was  at 
this  time  resident  in  London  a  man 
who,  albeit  enormously  rich,  was  un- 
happier  still.  This  man's  name  was 
Jan  Umgazi,  and  he  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age. 

He  had  been  educated  in  England, 
and  in  fact  had  lived  in  it  since  his 
childhood,  if  one  excepts  intervals  of 
Continental  travel ;  and  when  he  left 
the  University,  it  had  been  with  a 
very  respectable  degree. 

He  had  no  friends,  although  he 
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boasted  many  acquaintances, — men 
who  came  to  his  rooms,  and  ate  his 
suppers,  and  drove  to  the  races  on 
his  drag.  These  spoke  of  him  as 
"  poor  devil "  behind  his  back  ;  but 
nobody  really  understood  that  he  was 
miserable,  and  none  would  have  cared 
sixpence  if  he  had.  The  reason  of 
this  wretchedness  was  that  he  was 
very  sensitive  and  a  negro.  Indeed 
his  history  was  a  remarkable  one. 
His  father  had  been  king  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  South  African 
tribes,  and  Jan  could  still  recall  dimly 
the  naked  savages  and  mud  kraals  of 
his  youth.  The  king,  savage  as  he 
was,  had  had  ambitions  towards  civ- 
ilization (implanted  in  him  by  an  ad- 
venturous missionary),  and  the  little 
black  Jan  when  he  was  seven  years 
old  was  sent  to  England,  to  receive 
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the  benefit  of  European  influences. 
His  wealth  had  come  to  him  in  the 
form  of  diamonds,  stolen  in  the  first 
instance,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by  the 
monarch's  loyal  subjects  at  the  dig- 
gings, and  laid  at  their  sovereign's 
feet  as  tribute.  As  these  were  brought 
to  Jan  in  England  by  the  faithful  mis- 
sionary himself,  however,  after  the 
king's  decease,  they  might  be  said  to 
have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Church.  Sanctioned  or  not  they  rep- 
resented when  sold  a  colossal  fortune, 
and  Jan  Umgazi,  then  twenty-one, 
found  himself  among  the  wealthiest 
men  in  England.  Everything  that 
money  could  buy  was  at  his  dis- 
posal. His  horses,  his  pictures,  his 
tastes  were  very  refined,  and  all  his 
surroundings  were  princely.  He 
lacked  only  one  thing — sympathy, — 
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and  at  first  he  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  it. 

It  was  as  years  went  on,  and  the 
novelty  of  his  position  wore  off,  that 
he  grew  to  feel  the  loneliness  of  his 
condition, — grew  to  understand  that 
his  color  condemned  him  as  long  as 
he  lived  solitary  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd. 

He  had  had  little  of  the  society  of 
women,  but  insensibly  he  hungered 
for  a  woman's  comprehension  ;  it  was 
of  all  things  the  one  from  which  he 
felt  himself  the  most  remote.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  Jan  Umgazi, 
with  the  habits  and  thoughts  of  an 
Englishman  and  the  skin  of  a  negro, 
envied  the  poorest  of  the  clerks  whom 
he  passed  behind  his  thousand-guinea 
bays.  To  them  marriage  and  a  home 
were  possibilities  ;   to  himself  they 
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were  as  unattainable  as  a  white 
face. 

This  was  his  frame  of  mind  when 
something  happened,  the  danger  of 
which  he  had  never  foreseen, — some- 
thing that  made  him  despair  and  curse 
the  day  when  he  had  left  the  country 
of  his  birth.    He  fell  in  love. 

He  was  in  Brighton  when  he  saw 
her, — a  girl  with  the  carriage  of  an 
empress,  and  a  face  that  made  him 
catch  his  breath. 

She  was  coming  with  an  older  wo- 
man, probably  her  mother,  out  of  one 
of  the  smaller  hotels,  and  as  his  phae- 
ton blocked  the  way,  she  glanced  up 
at  him  and  said  something  to  her  com- 
panion, with  a  smile. 

His  cheeks  grew  hot  as  he  marked 
her  amusement.  The  next  instant 
however,  she  lifted  her  head  again, 
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and  regarded  him  with  interest.  He 
understood  that  she  had  been  told 
how  tremendously  rich  he  was,  and  he 
saw  in  the  glorious  eyes  a  reflection 
of  the  feeling  that  was  in  his  own 
when  he  watched  a  shop-boy  kissing 
his  sweetheart  under  the  trees  in  the 
parks.  He  knew  she  was  envying  him. 

This  was  the  first  of  many  meet- 
ings, for  he  passed  her  half-a-dozen 
times  a  day.  Each  time  he  thought 
her  more  beautiful  than  the  last,  and 
each  time  he  noticed  the  same  ex- 
pression on  her  face. 

He  hated  it,  but  she  fascinated  him 
so  strongly  that  it  hurt  him  less  than 
her  indifference  would  have  done.  He 
found  to  his  surprise  that  the  thought 
of  her  haunted  him,  and  that  he  drove 
out  each  afternoon  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  her  again.    He  began 
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even  to  repass  the  hotel  where  she 
was  staying  more  often  than  was 
necessary,  in  the  hope  that  she  might 
come  out  or  go  in  as  he  went  by. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  he  knew  that 
he  had  conceived  a  violent  passion 
for  a  girl  with  whom  he  had  never 
exchanged  a  word. 

He  was  not  in  love  with  her  at 
that  period,  but  it  amounted  to  the 
same  thing.  He  was  restless,  eager, 
the  prey  of  sensations  that  he  had 
never  experienced  before.  So  far 
from  detesting  the  thought  that  she 
was  attracted  by  his  wealth  now,  he 
found  strange  comfort  in  it.  It 
seemed  to  take  him  nearer  to  her, 
and  he  felt  once,  as  they  came  face 
to  face,  that  he  would  have  given 
her  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the 
right  to  kiss  her  hand. 
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He  sent  his  valet  to  the  hotel  with 
the  order  to  engage  a  suit  of  rooms, 
and  he  removed  to  it  the  same  even- 
ing. He  was  on  fire  to  descend  to 
the  table-d'hote  in  order  to  look  at 
her ;  but,  divining  that  she  would 
have  heard  of  his  arrival,  he  judged 
it  wiser  to  pique  her  curiosity  awhile 
by  dining  upstairs. 

He  sustained  this  programme  the 
following  night,  and  when  he  finally 
took  his  seat  at  the  table,  he  found 
himself  placed  next  to  her  mother. 
It  could  scarcely  have  happened  more 
fortunately.  As  he  had  expected,  be- 
fore the  dinner  was  half  finished,  the 
lady  turned  to  him  with  some  cour- 
teous commonplace.  He  talked  well, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  half 
hour  had  done  full  justice  to  his 
opportunity. 
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When  the  company  rose,  he  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  there  he  was  enabled  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  the  daughter 
herself.  Her  voice  was  as  exquisite 
as  her  features.  In  her  gaze  there 
was  a  suggestion  of  restraint  ;  but 
her  words  came  freshly  enough,  and, 
if  she  inwardly  wondered  to  find  her- 
self discussing  Shakespeare  and  the 
musical  glasses  with  a  negro,  it  was 
at  all  events  not  made  apparent  by 
any  verbal  awkwardness. 

"  Brighton  is  delightful,"  she  said. 
"  I  don't  know  any  watering-place  to 
compare  with  it,  and  yet  so  many 
people  run  it  down.  Don't  you  agree 
with  me  ? " 

"  I  like  it  very  much,"  answered 
Jan.  "  Have  you  been  staying  here 
long  ?  " 
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"  Only  since  a  week.    And  you  ?" 

"  About  the  same  time.  I  have 
often  seen  you  on  the  front." 

"  Have  you  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  did  n't 
know." 

"  This  is  a  very  comfortable  hotel, 
is  it  not?"  remarked  her  mother; 
"  and  the  cooking  is  really  good.  We 
always  come  here  ;  I  find  the  people 
so  attentive." 

He  had  the  tact  not  to  obtrude 
himself  upon  them.  After  ten  min- 
utes of  such  small  talk  he  left  them 
with  some  murmured  reference  to  an 
appointment  ;  but  his  heart  was  beat- 
ing exultantly,  and  his  mind  was  full 
of  the  morrow,  when  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  approach  the  girl  again. 

When  he  had  quitted  the  room, 
Mrs.  Bruton  turned  to  her  daughter 
with  a  smile. 
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"  He  is  a  most  gentlemanly  per- 
son,,,  she  said,  "the  nigger!  But 
what  a  wicked  shame  that  such  a  heap 
of  money  should  be  wasted  on  him  !  " 

Mamie  yawned. 

"  I  believe  he  does  me  the  honor 
to  admire  me,"  she  said.  "  What  did 
you  introduce  him  for?" 

"It  won't  hurt  you  if  he  does  ad- 
mire you,"  replied  the  elder  woman, 
a  shade  tartly.  "  It  ought  to  be  an 
agreeable  novelty  to  you  to  talk  to  a 
man  who  is  n't  a  beggar,  if  he  is 
black  /  " 

"  My  dear  mother,  in  the  present 
condition  of  society  a  girl's  circle  of 
acquaintances  depends  upon  the  po- 
sition of  her  parents.  If  I  have  never 
known  any  rich  men,  it  hasn't  been 
because  I  have  declined  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  them." 
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"Your  parents  did  not. advise  you 
to  tie  yourself  down  to  wait  for  a 
penniless  barrister,  at  any  rate.  What 
is  the  latest  news  of  your  Mr.  Jack 
Collier,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Collier  is  still  working  the 
claims  that  he  bought,"  answered 
Miss  Bruton,  calmly.  "  There  is  no 
further  news." 

"  No,  and  there  never  will  be.  I 
wish  to  goodness  you  had  never  seen 
the  fellow  !  " 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Why,  don't  be  so  idiotic;  Mamie." 

"  I  ask,  why  ?  I 'm  not  aware  that 
I  have  received  any  better  proposal 
than  Mr.  Collier's." 

"  But  supposing  you  did,"  said  her 
mother,  eagerly.  "  Should  you  con- 
sider yourself  pledged  by  that  very 
impulsive  understanding,  then  ?  Re- 
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member  that  Jack  Collier  may  take 
years  to  make  anything  like  a  compe- 
tency, and  you  're  too  good-looking 
to  be  buried  in  a  stucco  villa  in  Clap- 
ham,  my  dear,  anyhow. 

"  I  was  talking  to  your  father  about 
the  matter  only  the  night  before  we 
came  away.  I  told  him  he  ought 
never  to  have  given  his  consent  to  it. 
It  was  abominable." 

Miss  Bruton  rose  impatiently  and 
went  over  to  the  window,  drumming 
her  fingers  against  the  glass. 

"  I  hate  this  talk  about  money  !  " 
she  exclaimed.  "  Money,  money, 
money  !  It  has  been  dinned  into  my 
ears  ever  since  I  can  remember.  Is 
inclination  nothing,  or  does  n't  love 
count  in  marriage  ?  I  wish — I  wish 
with  all  my  soul  that  Jack  had 
had  enough  to  give  me  the  tiniest 
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stucco  villa — yes  I  do,  a  villa  with 
one  servant,  and  at  the  corner  of  a 
brick-field  !  I  should  have  respected 
myself  then  ;  I  could  have  made  sure 
of  myself,  and  been  happy." 

"  I  presume  you  can  respect  your- 
self now  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bruton. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  not." 

"  Do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  mean  !  I 
only  know  that  he  should  not  have 
left  me, — he  ought  to  have  married  me, 
if  he  took  me  to  an  attic.  I  am  not  fit 
to  be  left — everything  is  against  me." 

Mrs.  Bruton  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders and  retired  behind  the  visitors' 
list.  She  saw  many  desirable  names 
in  it,  and  was  more  than  ever  of  the 
opinion  that  a  season  in  Brighton 
ought  to  drive  that  Mr.  Collier's 
image  from  her  daughter's  mind. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Umgazi  stayed  in  Brighton  longer 
than  he  had  expected.  To  love  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  to  be  free  to 
pass  many  hours  a  day  in  her  society, 
was  a  form  of  intoxication  to  him  too 
subtle  to  be  renounced. 

That  she  knew  he  loved  her,  he 
was  perfectly  aware  ;  but  he  did  not 
for  a  long  time,  and  then  only  in  his 
maddest  moments,  permit  himself  to 
suppose  that  she  meant  to  encourage 
him.  She  accepted  his  devotion,  he 
told  himself,  so  long  as  it  remained 
unspoken  ;  but,  should  he  speak, — 
91 
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ah  !  he  shivered.  He  foresaw  the 
look  of  amazement  that  she  would 
cast  upon  him,  the  disdainful  tones 
by  which  she  would  convey  her  feel- 
ing that  he  had  insulted  her.  And 
it  would  be  an  insult,  he  felt  in  his 
saner  moments, — a  profanation,  a 
blasphemy  !  To  put  his  discolored 
lips  upon  her  would  be  a  defilement. 
He  would  not  linger  here  ;  he  would 
forsake  this  mental  drunkenness 
while  he  had  strength.  But  then  she 
smiled  again,  or  answered  with  a 
glance  that  thrilled  him,  and  his  reso- 
lution failed  him  afresh. 

Instinctively — though  he  shrank 
from  acknowledging  it — he  knew 
that  such  power  as  he  might  indeed 
possess  over  her  was  due  to  the  large- 
ness of  his  fortune,  and  he  lived  here 
now  with  the  prodigality  of  an  em- 
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peror.  Carriages  and  saddle-horses, 
were  at  her  and  her  mother's  disposal 
whenever  they  chose  to  command 
them.  He  spent  money  like  water 
in  the  endeavor  to  dazzle  her,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  succeeded. 
No  woman  can  be  insensible  to  a 
fortune  laid  at  her  feet, — a  woman 
who  has  hungered  for  the  flesh-pots 
all  her  life,  least  of  all. 

Though  Jan  Umgazi  suffered  tor- 
tures, it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  as- 
sert that  Miss  Bruton's  sufferings  at 
the  present  stage  were  fully  equal  to 
them  in  intensity.  They  sprang 
from  a  baser  cause,  of  course,  but 
they  were  quite  as  keen.  She  knew 
that  by  lifting  a  finger  she  could 
win  this  man  as  easily  as  she  could 
call  a  cab,  and  there  were  moments 
when  she  set  her  teeth,  and  vowed 
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that  she  would  do  it.  The  repug- 
nance that  his  touch  occasioned  her 
would  pass  away,  she  assured  herself. 
People  might  talk,  but  their  whisper- 
ings would  be  due  to  jealousy.  She 
would  be  rich,  inordinately  rich,  rich 
as  a  Sultana  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Aladdin's  palace  itself  would  pale 
before  the  splendors  that  were  act- 
ually within  her  grasp.  The  price  ! 
Her  exquisite  face  blanched,  and  her 
eyes  closed.    The  price  was  the  rub 

certainly.    And  yet — and  yet  ! 

Her  mother  would  approve,  of 
course.  She  was  dropping  hints  and 
innuendoes  already.  Could  she  be 
strong  enough  to  go  through  with  it  ? 
Not  strong  enough  to  be  false  to 
Jack  ;  there  was  no  question  in  her 
mind  about  that.  She  knew  that  if 
Umgazi  were  a  European  she  would 
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throw  Jack  over  for  him  without  an 
instant's  hesitation.  No,  her  doubts 
were  limited  to  allying  herself  to  a 
negro,  not  to  being  false  to  any  one. 

She  lay  awake  at  night  swearing 
that  she  would  let  him  propose  to 
her  next  morning.  But  when  the 
morning  came,  and  they  met,  her  in- 
tention gave  place  to  horror.  Both 
were  forming  and  breaking  resolu- 
tions, together.  Umgazi,  determining 
to  bid  her  good-by  ;  she,  determin- 
ing to  become  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Bruton,  who  was  watching 
the  development  of  affairs,  vulture- 
eyed,  was  at  length  unable  to  refrain 
from  discussing  the  matter.  The 
disgust  at  the  notion  which  she  her- 
self had  felt  was  long  since  overcome, 
and  she  was  now  painfully  eager  to 
ascertain  whether  her  daughter  pur- 
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posed  being  sensible  or  not.  She 
had  not,  without  considerable  vacil- 
lation, reconciled  herself  to  the  idea 
of  giving  her  child  to  a  negro,  but, 
since  it  was  not  she  herself  who  would 
have  to  pay  the  cost,  the  process  had 
been  far  more  rapid  with  her  than 
with  Mamie. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  gaily  one 
afternoon  as  Jan  left  them,  "  that 
poor  fellow  !  " 

"Who?"  inquired  her  daughter, 
indifferently. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Umgazi  to  be  sure  I 
The  man  adores  you — I  am  so  sorry 
for  him." 

"  I  don't  think  he  requires  any 
pity.  He  appears  to  me  in  fairly 
robust  health." 

"  My  dear  Mamie,"  said  Mrs.  Bru- 
ton,  putting  down  her  book  with  a 
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bang,  "it  is  not  the  slightest  use 
affecting  to  misunderstand  me.  You 
either  intend  to  accept  the  man,  or 
you  don't.  As  your  mother,  I  have 
the  right  to  inquire  which  it  is." 

"  As  a  mother,  you  inquire  whether 
I — I — am  going  to  marry  a  negro?  " 

"There  is  no  necessity  to  get  on 
stilts.  You  are  not  a  child,  nor  am 
I.  Besides  I  might  answer  that,  as 
your  mother,  I  inquire  whether  you 
intend  to  accept  a  man  whom  you 
have  been  deliberately  encouraging." 

"  We  need  not  quarrel.  I  was 
wrong, — I  have  given  you  the  right 
to  ask  the  question  ;  and  I  suppose  I 
have  forfeited  the  right  to  be  ashamed 
when  it  is  put.  Well,  mother,  I  do 
not  intend  to  accept  him." 

"  Then  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear 
it." 
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"  You  are, — sorry  to  hear  it  ?  Oh, 
my  God ! " 

She  burst  out  laughing  and  rocked 
herself  to  and  fro,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands.  "What  wonder  I 
am  what  I  am,  when  I  come  from 
such  a  stock  !  You  are  sorry  to  hear 
it  ?  Well  then  I  have  come  suffi- 
ciently near  your  standard  of  perfec- 
tion to  lie  awake  considering  it, — you 
will  praise  me  for  that  at  least.  I  have 
been  very  good — I  have  tried  to  act 
as  you  wish.  But  I  can't  do  it,  I  can't 
— my  Heaven,  it  would  drive  me  mad! 
It  is  too  revolting — it  is  loathsome  !  " 

"  My  dear  girl,  you  will  do  as  you 
please,  naturally  ;  but,  as  a  woman 
of  experience,  I  may  tell  you  frankly 
that  if  you  refuse  Mr.  Jan  Umgazi 
you  will  only  regret  it  once,  and  that 
will  be  all  your  life." 
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"  Do  you  think  that  any  white  wo- 
man would  marry  him — any  woman 
in  the  world  ? " 

"With  such  a  position  as  his,  I 
think  that  few  would  be  found  mad 
enough  to  reject  him." 

"  But  he  is  a  nigger.  Does  n't  it 
make  your  blood  run  cold  ?  or  don't 
you  understand  ? " 

"  I  think  your  point  of  view  most 
wicked,"  responded  Mrs.  Bruton, 
decidedly, — "  most  wicked  and  irre- 
ligious. Yes,  irreligious,  Mamie,  that 
is  what  it  is.  In  the  sight  of  Heaven 
all  our  souls  are  equal,  remember,  and 
it  is  not  because  a  man  has — er  a  dark 
skin  that  we  should  regard  him  as  a 
wild  beast." 

Her  daughter  smiled  finely,  and 
sat  with  folded  hands  and  wide- 
opened  eyes,  without  replying. 
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"  An  excellent  fellow,  a  gentleman," 
continued  Mrs.  Bruton,  piously  ;  u  a 
man  of  the  widest  reputation,  who  has 
distinguished  himself  at  Oxford — or 
Cambridge — and  is,  I  am  given  to 
understand,  a  i  senior  wrangler  '  or  a 
'  double  first,'  or  both,  and  pulled — er 
— something  very  fine  indeed  in  the 
University  gang,  or  team,  or  whatever 
they  call  it !  I  am  shocked  at  you, 
Mamie  ! " 

"  Your  arguments  are  certainly 
very  strong,  mother/'  said  the  girl, 
ironically. 

"  I  trust  you  will  think  them  over  ! 
And,  if  you  follow  my  advice,  I  am 
certain  you  will  thank  me  for  it  one 
day.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  one 
gets  accustomed  to  any  little  peculi- 
arity like  Mr.  Umgazi's,"  added  the 
old  lady  reminiscently.    "  I  remem- 
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ber  a  school-fellow  of  mine  who  mar- 
ried a  negro  gentleman,  and  after  six 
months  she  assured  me  positively  that 
she  never  noticed  he  was  black  at 
all." 

Mamie  got  up,  and  terminated  the 
conversation.  The  creation  of  the 
school-fellow  was  the  last  straw. 
Nevertheless,  firmly  as  she  had  de- 
clared her  intentions,  she  knew  that 
her  decision  was  not  definite  in  fact. 
To  assist  herself  in  subduing  the 
temptation  that  she  loathed,  she  re- 
read the  latest  of  Jack  Collier's  let- 
ters ;  but  the  aid  was  very  weak,  and 
her  safest  course,  she  felt,  lay  in 
avoiding  Jan  during  the  remainder 
of  her  visit.  She  wished  passionately 
that  he  would  go  away,  and  remove 
the  temptation  from  her  path  ;  but 
Jan,  who  had  recently  gone  through 
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another  struggle  on  his  own  account 
and  had  ignominiously  succumbed, 
was  in  one  of  his  desperate  moods, 
and  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  leave 
her. 

She  never  looked  more  lovely  than 
when  she  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room  a  couple  of  hours  after  the 
foregoing  altercation  with  her  mother. 
The  traces  of  her  tears  had  disap- 
peared, and  her  pallor  only  served  to 
intensify  the  brilliance  of  her  eyes. 

Umgazi,  who  stole  glances  at  her 
throughout  dinner,  felt  a  violent  im- 
pulse seize  him  to  put  his  fate  to  the 
test  once  and  for  all.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  it  would  be  something  to 
have  once  said  to  her,  "  I  love  you," 
although  he  were  ordered  out  of  her 
presence  afterwards  like  a  dog. 

She,  too,  appeared  to  be  possessed 
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by  a  sudden  recklessness,  and  when 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  dessert  they 
moved  together  into  the  conserva- 
tory, where  coffee  was  served,  there 
was  a  challenge  in  her  gaze  that  was 
new  to  him. 

"  You  are  very  quiet  ?  "  she  said, 
half  defiantly. 

"  I  am  quiet,"  answered  Umgazi, 
with  his  heart  in  his  throat,  "because 
I  dare  not  speak." 

u  You  are  frightened  of  me  ?  " 

"  Very." 

"  Oh,  tell  me  how  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  I  was  never  frightened  myself. 
What  does  it  feel  like  ? " 

Jan  leaned  toward  her  till  his  lips 
almost  touched  her  ear  :  "  Mamie," 
he  said,  "  I  love  you." 

He  felt  her  start,  and  the  cup  that 
she  was  holding  lurched  in  her  hand. 
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He  took  it  from  her,  quietly  put  it 
down,  and  resumed  his  seat  by  her 
side. 

"I  love  you,"  he  repeated.  "  You 
are  more  to  me  than  heaven  and 
earth.  You  may  strike  me  across 
the  face  if  you  like — I  have  told  you 
because  I  couldn't  help  it." 

The  pause  that  followed  seemed 
to  last  two  hours.  He  had  not  the 
courage  to  look  at  her  ;  he  dreaded 
what  he  might  see.  He  sat  waiting 
for  her  voice,  and  understanding, 
with  a  feeling  of  hot  shame,  that  she 
was  struggling  to  find  it. 

"  You  have  done  me  a  great 
honor,"  she  said  at  last,  in  harsh, 
dry  tones. 

"  Hush,"  he  said,  "  hush  !  I  know 
the  difference  between  us.  If  you 
have  the  slightest  regard   for  me, 
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speak  plainly.  Spare  me  phrases  at 
least." 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  you 
to-night,"  she  continued,  after  an- 
other silence, — "  not,  not  now.  That 
is — later — in  an  hour,  if  you  will  al- 
low me,  I  will  speak  to  you.  I  shall 
be  here." 

He  bowed  and  left  her.  The  hall 
swam  before  him  as  if  he  were  drunk, 
and  outside  the  gas-lamps  and  the 
stars  rocked  together  in  confusion. 
The  girl  sat  quite  motionless  ;  she 
did  not  stir  till  it  was  close  upon  the 
time  for  his  return.  Then  she  got 
up  mechanically,  and  slowly  mounted 
the  stairs  to  her  room.  A  flask  of 
eau-de-Cologne  stood  on  the  dress- 
ing-table, and  she  emptied  it  into  a 
goblet  and  drained  the  glass  at  a 
draught. 
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When  Umgazi  re-entered  the  con- 
servatory she  met  him  steadily. 

"You  have  paid  me  the  compli- 
ment of  asking  whether  I  will  be  your 
wife,"  she  said.    I  answer  '  Yes.' 99 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


This  was  six  months  from  the 
morning  that  Collier  sailed.  She  had 
not  taken  long  to  play  him  false,  she 
told  herself  bitterly.  And  now  she 
must  write  him  her  intention,  and 
send  back  his  ring ;  and  she  could 
offer  no  excuses,  find  no  refuge  in 
the  prescribed  formula  of  having 
mistaken  her  own  heart.  Even  by 
the  most  liberal  allowances  of  poetic 
license  her  "  heart "  could  scarcely 
be  introduced  into  such  a  communi- 
cation as  the  one  she  had  to  make. 

Umgazi  pleaded  for  a  brief  en- 
107 
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gagement,  and  she  consented  almost 
with  relief.  The  less  time  she  were 
given  to  meditate  upon  the  step  that 
she  had  pledged  herself  to  take,  the 
better,  she  felt.  The  thing  was  to  be 
done — she  meant  to  do  it — and  it 
were  well  that  it  were  done  quickly. 

Perhaps  Umgazi  divined  some- 
thing of  her  thoughts  ;  for,  her 
promise  once  given,  he  obtruded 
himself  upon  her  as  little  as  possible. 
It  was  the  discretion  of  cowardice, 
but  it  showed,  nevertheless,  consid- 
erable self-control. 

It  was  now  October,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  marriage  should 
take  place  at  the  end  of  the  ensuing 
month.  In  the  intervening  weeks 
he  displayed  his  adoration  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  richest  presents,  more 
often  than  not  sending  them  to  her, 
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instead  of  bringing  them  in  person  ; 
and  her  jewels  were  temporarily  the 
amazement  of  Eightgates,  where  such 
rubies  and  pearls  as  those  with  which 
he  loaded  her  had  never  before  been 
seen. 

She  had  returned  there  with  her 
mother  after  the  night  of  the  pro- 
posal ;  but  she  speedily  declared  that 
the  place  was  insufferable  to  her,  and 
humoring  her  whim,  the  family  re- 
moved to  a  furnished  house  in  town. 
At  the  final  moment  she  had  found 
it  impossible  to  confess  to  Collier 
the  race  of  the  man  for  whom  she 
had  jilted  him  ;  but  she  knew  he 
would  learn  it  from  his  parents,  and 
she  surmised  the  comments  that 
would  accompany  the  information  by 
the  expression  of  their  faces  when 
she  passed  them  one  morning  in  the 
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Eightgates  lanes.  It  was  the  day  after 
this  rencontre  that  she  insisted  that 
Eightgates  was  unbearable  to  her, 
and  that  she  must  stay  in  London 
until  the  wedding. 

When  her  letter  reached  Jack  Col- 
lier it  lacked  a  little  less  than  four 
weeks  to  the  date  fixed  for  the  cere- 
mony. He  read  it  at  first  in  a  kind 
of  stupor  ;  and  although  he  under- 
stood she  was  bidding  him  good-by, 
he  scarcely  realized  it.  The  pain  did 
not  wake  in  him  at  once.  He  was 
only  dazed. 

He  crushed  it  in  his  hand,  and  sat 
down  heavily  in  one  of  the  tobacco- 
scented  chairs — his  mail  had  been 
delivered  at  the  Du  Toit's  Pan  Club 
— feeling  as  if  he  had  just  received  a 
crushing  blow  across  the  head. 

Mamie  had  thrown  him  over  !  All 
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was  at  an  end  between  them.  There 
was  no  appeal,  no  scope  for  remon- 
strance,— she  had  changed  her  mind, 
had  done  with  him.  The  ring  that 
she  had  returned  had  slipped  from 
the  envelope,  and  he  sat  dumbly 
staring  at  it,  recalling  the  afternoon 
he  had  bought  it  for  her,  and  con- 
trasting that  day  with  the  sequel. 

After  all, — after  all  her  tenderness 
and  vows  of  fidelity, — she  was  going 
to  marry  some  one  else.  Mamie  was 
going  to  marry  some  one  else  !  Whom  ? 
It  occurred  to  him  that  she  had 
not  mentioned  that, — or  had  he  over- 
looked the  name  ;  but  still  he  would 
read  the  note  again,  and  see  if  it  was 
given. 

No,  she  did  not  say.  It  even 
seemed  as  if  she  omitted  the  name 
intentionally.    Why  should  she  have 
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done  that  ?  Did  she  suppose  he 
would  seek  his  rival  out,  and  shoot 
him  ?  It  was  strange, — the  reserve 
which  reperusal  enabled  him  to  de- 
tect. 

Presently  he  remembered  that  the 
mail  had  also  brought  in  a  letter 
from  his  mother,  and  mechanically 
he  opened  it.  He  read  the  beginning 
listlessly,  and  then  an  exclamation  of 
horror  that  he  could  not  restrain 
startled  all  men  in  the  room.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet  wildly  ;  he  felt  as 
if  he  were  choking,  and  there  was 
blood  in  his  eyes.  If  he  did  not 
have  air,  he  should  suffocate, — he 
now  understood  the  suppression  of 
her  lover's  name. 

Costelloe,  leaping  off  the  sofa,  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  stoep.  "  Not  bad 
news,  I  trust,  old  man  ?  "  he  said. 
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"  I  must  go  home,"  said  Collier. 
"  I  am  obliged  to  leave  by  the  next 
coach.  I  am  all  in  pieces,  Cos,  help 
me  to  think  !  " 

"  The  coach  goes  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," answered,  his  partner  promptly. 
"  How  long  need  you  stay  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know — not  long,  perhaps. 
Only  I  must  get  there  in  time  to  pre- 
vent something — something  iniqui- 
tous. If  I  start  at  once  I  can  hope 
to  do  it.  I  shall  go  and  get  my  traps 
together  now." 

He  wrung  the  Irishman's  hand, 
and  hurried  around  to  his  room.  He 
was  resolving  that  this  abominable 
marriage  should  never  take  place. 
Lost  to  himself  or  not,  she  had  been 
— she  was — too  dear  to  him  for  him 
to  stand  by  and  see  so  foul  an  act 
committed. 
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"  She  is  mad,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  or  her  people  are  selling  her  as 
absolutely  as  if  she  were  a  slave. 
I  '11  stop  it — if  I  have  to  beat  the 
nigger's  brains  out  in  church." 

Nearly  a  thousand  pounds  stood 
to  his  credit  at  the  local  bank  ;  for, 
under  Costelloe's  superintendence 
the  claims  were  commencing  to  pay 
well,  and  the  shutters  were  scarcely 
down  next  morning  when  Collier  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  manager's  office. 

Costelloe  accompanied  him,  inquir- 
ing into  his  wishes  en  route.  "  The 
work  will  go  on  during  your  absence," 
he  said,  "  and  I  '11  send  you  the  re- 
ports if  you  leave  an  address.  Shall 
I  remit,  or  bank  for  you  ?  " 

"  Bank  for  me.  And  I  say,  Cos, 
we  shall  have  to  make  a  fresh  arrange- 
ment now.    Your  present  share  in 
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the  concern  will  be  hardly  good 
enough  under  these  circumstances." 

Almost  before  he  realized  it  he 
had  taken  his  seat  in  the  coach,  and 
the  other  was  bidding  him  adieu. 
Impatient  as  he  was,  the  preliminaries 
had  been  conducted  so  briefly  that 
when  the  wheels  revolved,  and  the 
mules  began  to  scatter  the  dust  under 
their  hoofs,  it  seemed  strange  to  find 
himself  on  the  way  to  the  Colony. 

It  was  only  towards  afternoon  that 
the  fever  in  his  veins  began  to  fret 
him.  The  tedious  journey,  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  must  resign  himself  to 
such  inactivity  for  days,  maddened 
him,  and  with  nothing  to  do  but  think, 
his  horror  at  the  impending  sacrifice 
grew  insupportable. 

Beaufort  West,  and  the  change  to 
a  more  rapid  system  of  locomotion, 
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calmed  him  a  little.  It  was  a  relief 
to'  travel  quickly,  albeit,  there  were 
hysterical  moments  when  he  felt  a 
violent  longing  to  spring  from  the 
train  and  exhaust  himself  by  physical 
exertion.  Still  to  view  the  landscape 
flying  past  him  was  welcome  after 
the  dreary  jog-trot  of  the  jaded 
mules  ;  he  felt  at  last  that  he  was 
covering  some  ground, — that  he  was 
really  travelling,  and  should  be  in 
time. 

He  had  engaged  a  passage  in 
the  Hawardeii  Castle  before  leaving 
Kimberley,  and,  arriving  at  Cape 
Town  at  length,  he  drove  at  once  to 
the  quay.  The  boat,  he  learned,  was 
to  sail  at  three  o'clock  that  after- 
noon, and  it  was  now  one.  The  two 
hours  appeared  an  age.  The  pas- 
sengers   strolling    leisurely  aboard 
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exasperated  him  beyond  measure, 
seeming  as  they  did  a  reminder  of 
the  length  of  time  that  had  to  elapse 
before  he  would  begin  to  travel  again. 
He  looked  at  his  watch  repeatedly, 
convinced  that  there  had  been  a  de- 
lay, and  on  each  occasion  replaced  it 
in  his  pocket-book  with  an  anathema 
on  his  stupidity. 

When  a  man  is  burning  with  a  de- 
sire to  reach  his  destination,  nothing 
more  tormenting  than  a  sea  voyage 
exists.  Every  hour  seems  half  a 
day  ;  the  days  lag  like  weeks  ;  the 
weeks  are  an  indescribable  term  of 
suffering  in  which  he  grasps  for  the 
first  time  the  significance  of  eternity. 
But  it  is  at  an  end  although  he  may 
be  worn  out  before  it  comes,  and  early 
one  morning  the  Hawarden  Castle 
touched  English  shores. 
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The  customs  and  another  railway 
journey  made  it  twilight  when,  with 
the  sensation  of  having  been  travel- 
ling for  a  hundred  years,  Collier 
stood  again  on  the  pavements  of 
London.  A  fine  rain  was  falling  ; 
his  feet  slipped  on  the  greasy  flag- 
stones ;  and  the  newsboys  were  yell- 
ing out  the  evening  editions. 

He  directed  the  cabman  to  drive 
to  Hartley's  rooms  in  Gray's  Inn,  and 
on  running  up  the  dirty  stairs  found 
to  his  chagrin  that  his  friend  was 
out.  The  door  however  was  ajar, 
and  he  had  the  luggage  removed 
from  the  cab  and  brought  inside. 

The  lamp  on  the  desk  was  burn- 
ing brightly,  from  which  he  argued 
that  the  other  would  not  be  long. 
He  endeavored  to  occupy  himself  by 
glancing   at    the   newspapers  with 
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which  the  desk  was  strewn  ;  but  his 
attention  would  not  be  gained  by 
this,  and  abandoning  journalism  as 
futile,  he  dropped  his  paper  on  the 
floor  and  began  to  pace  impatiently 
up  and  down. 

Presently  he  heard  footsteps,  and 
going  over  to  the  door  he  threw  it 
open  and  waited  for  his  friend's  en. 
trance. 

Momentarily  Hartley  did  not  rec- 
ognize him  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
landing.  Then  he  gave  a  quick 
halloa  ! 

"  Collier,  my  dear  fellow,  this  is 
good  indeed  !  " 

"  I  have  been  making  myself  at 
home  you  see,"  said  Collier  ;  "  I 
hoped  you  would  be  in, — I  came 
here  at  once." 

"  You  have  only  just  arrived  ?  " 
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M  I  landed  at  Plymouth  this  morn- 
ing." 

Hartley  hesitated  an  instant,  in 
doubt  whether  to  refer  to  the  subject 
which  he  understood  was  responsible 
for  their  meeting,  or  to  wait  until 
Collier  introduced  it  himself.  The 
latter,  however,  settled  the  point  a 
second  later. 

"  You  know,  of  course  ?  "  he  said. 
u  You  've  heard  the  news  ? M 

"  You  mean  about  Miss  Bru- 
ton?" 

"  Yes,  Hartley,  it — it  is  damnable  ! 
Not  about  me,  not  that  ;  she  had 
thrown  me  over — well,  she  could 
easily  marry  a  better  fellow.  But  to 
take  a  negro  !  The  word  sticks  in 
my  throat.  I  started  the  moment 
the  letters  reached  me.  I  'm  going 
to    prevent    it, — that  's    what    I  've 
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come  for.  I  Ve  made  up  my  mind  to 
stop  it — by  fair  means  or  fouL" 

Hartley  put  his  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der awkwardly. 

"  Look  here,  old  chap,  I  would  n't 
bother  if  I  were  you,"  he  stammered. 
"  After  all  it  is  no  affair  of  yours 
now,  and — well  you 'd  better  give  up 
the  idea  of  interfering  in  it." 

His  tone  said  more  than  his  words. 
Collier  grew  pale  as  death  and  his 
breath  came  and  went  unevenly. 

u  Let 's  have  it  straight  from  the 
shoulder,"  he  asked  huskily.  "  Do 
you  mean  I  am  too  late  ?  " 

Hartley  pointed  to  the  newspaper 
on  the  ground  and  nodded. 

"  Miss  Bruton  was  married  to 
the  nigger  yesterday/'  he  answered. 
"  You  might  have  seen  the  announce- 
ment in  the  Past  I  " 


CHAPTER  IX. 


It  was  twenty  minutes  before  either 
of  the  men  spoke  again.  Collier  sat 
quite  still  in  the  arm-chair,  staring  at 
the  ground  ;  and  Hartley,  who  un- 
derstood that  the  kindest  thing  he 
could  do  was  to  affect  to  pay  no  at- 
tention to  him,  pretended  to  busy 
himself  at  his  desk. 

When  the  silence  was  broken  by 
Collier,  "  I  'm  damned  hungry/'  he 
remarked.  "  What 's  the  time  ?  We 
might  go  to  dinner,  and  turn  in  some- 
where afterwards,  eh  ?  " 

"By  all  means,"  said  Hartley, 
122 
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cheerfully.  "  An  evening  together 
is  the  very  thing  I  would  suggest. 
Where  shall  we  go  ?  " 

They  drove  to  a  restaurant  and 
dined,  Collier  making  a  valiant  effort 
to  appear  at  ease.  It  was,  however, 
so  obvious  an  effort,  that  anything 
like  comfort  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  his  companion  felt  a  discussion 
of  the  tacitly  tabooed  subject  would 
be  infinitely  less  distressing  than 
such  shallow  gaiety.  The  same  at 
the  Music  Hall.  Collier  seemed  to 
have  laid  down  a  line  of  conduct  for 
himself,  and  continued  to  stick  to  it 
persistently.  No  further  allusion  to 
Miss  Bruton  escaped  his  lips.  He 
spoke  of  his  experiences  at  the  Cape, 
of  his  intended  return,  he  said  he 
should  run  down  to  Eightgates  on 
the  following  morning  to  see  his  par- 
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ents  ;  but  of  the  matter  that  was 
plainly  engrossing  his  thoughts  not 
another  syllable  escaped  him.  It 
was  as  if  he  hoped  to  silence  his 
thoughts  by  denying  them  expres- 
sion,— or  to  deceive  his  friend,  if  he 
could  not  deceive  himself. 

A  week  later  he  proposed  a  visit 
to  the  Continent. 

"We  might  have  a  fortnight  in 
Paris,"  he  said,  "  and  run  down  to 
Monte  Carlo.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  'm  hipped,  old  man,  and  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  myself.  If 
you  won't  come,  I  shall  go  alone  ; 
but  I  shall  be  tremendously  dull,  and 
your  company  will  be  of  real  service 
to  me." 

Hartley,  who  felt  a  sincere  sym- 
pathy for  him, — the  greater,  on  the 
whole,  perhaps,  because  he  had  not 
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bored  him  with  lamentations,  con- 
sented at  once. 

"  I  can't  get  away  for  a  couple  of 
days,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  if  you  '11 
wait  for  me  as  long  as  that,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  join  you.  Between 
ourselves,  I  think  it  will  be  an  excel- 
lent prescription  for  you, — especially 
a  little  excitement  at  the  tables." 

"  The  fellow  is  in  positive  danger 
of  going  melancholy  mad,"  he  added 
to  himself,  "  if  he  is  n't  roused  by 
some  means,  he  '11  end  in  an  asy- 
lum." 

And  he  did  his  best  to  rouse  him 
with  Paris.  Few  men  knew  it  better 
than  Phil  Hartley,  and  he  put  his 
knowledge  of  the  frivolous  capital 
to  good  account.  Collier,  who  had 
believed  the  city  could  hold  little 
new  to  him,  found  to  his  surprise 
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that  he  had  landed  in  a  terra  incog- 
nita. The  details  of  the  prescription 
might  possibly  not  have  commended 
themselves  to  a  severe  moralist  ;  but, 
in  view  of  the  complaint  for  which 
they  were  designed,  they  were  to  be 
approved.  In  a  week  Jack's  artifi- 
cial composure  had  broken  down, 
and,  between  his  hours  of  oblivion, 
it  became  the  custom  for  him  to  de- 
liver himself  freely  of  the  jealousy 
and  scorn  that  consumed  him.  The 
outbursts  were  so  big  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  improvement,  and  plainly 
relieved  him  so  much,  that  Hartley 
encouraged  them,  listening  sleepily, 
with  every  now  and  then  a  sympa- 
thetic word,  to  confidences  that  gen- 
erally began  in  the  small  hours  and 
lasted  until  daybreak. 

When  the  pair  left  Paris  for  Mon- 
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aco,  Collier  was  on  the  highway  to 
recovery.  He  had  developed  into 
an  almost  unbearable  egotist.  He 
was  convinced  that  nobody  had  ever 
suffered  such  perfidy  as  Miss  Bru- 
ton  had  shown  himself,  and  he  found 
a  morbid  satisfaction  in  discussing 
his  wretchedness.  Hartley  proposed 
to  continue  his  regimen  for  a  week 
more,  and  then,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, to  wash  his  hands  of  his  pa- 
tient. 

"  For,"  said  that  philosopher,  medi- 
tatively, "  when  Johnnie  makes  a 
practice  of  keeping  you  up  all  night, 
to  tell  you  how  infernally  miserable 
he  is,  he  may  really  be  considered 
out  of  danger." 

In  Monte  Carlo  they  chose  the 
best  hotel,  and,  after  dining  there  on 
their  arrival,  repaired  to  the  Casino. 
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Hartley,  who  was  not  in  the  mood 
for  play,  left  Collier  at  the  tables,  and 
lounged  out  into  the  grounds  for  a 
quiet  cigar.  He  was  absent  for  half 
an  hour  perhaps,  but  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  place  the  other  had 
gone.  Almost  as  he  found  this  was 
so,  and  wondered  what  had  become 
of  him,  Jack  reappeared,  and  caught 
him  by  the  arm,  evidently  in  a  state 
of  excitement. 

"  She  is  here,"  he  muttered,  "  with 
her  husband.  They  are  staying  at 
our  hotel, — I  have  just  been  talking 
:o  her." 

"  The  devil  you  have  !  "  said  Hart- 
ley. "  I  should  hardly  have  thought 
you  would  be  eager  for  a  conversa- 
tion." 

"  She  is  miserable, — she  was  per- 
suaded into  the  thing  by  her  people  ! 
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You  may  n't  believe  me,  but  upon  my 
soul  I  'm  sorry  for  the  girl." 

H  In  other  words  she  has  been  tell- 
ing you  what  is  an  obvious  lie — that 
she  cared  for  you  all  the  while  !  99 
said  Hartley.  "  Now  look  here,  my 
good  fellow,  I  know  you, —  I  've  had 
you  on  my  hands  for  three  weeks, — 
and  I  '11  tell  you  what  you  are  going 
to  do  to-morrow  morning.  I  am  just 
pulling  you  through  this  bout,  and  a 
nice  job  you 've  been.  If  you  think 
I  'm  going  to  have  all  my  work  upset 
at  the  moment  you  are  recovering,  you 
are  making  a  very  considerable  mis- 
take !  99 

Collier  sighed  inwardly  and  looked 
at  him  with  a  pale  face.  "  I  believe 
you  diif.  right,"  he  said  ;  "  let 's  go  and 
get  a  drink  !  " 

He  was  thoroughly  unhinged  by 
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the  rencontre,  and  numerous  drinks 
were  found  to  be  necessary  to  pull 
him  together.  Hartley,  who  cared 
nothing  if  he  got  intoxicated,  pro- 
viding he  consented  to  the  plan  of 
flight,  offered  no  opposition,  and  by 
the  time  they  turned  their  steps  home- 
ward, it  was  definitely  arranged. 

The  next  morning  Phil  Hartley  was 
awakened  by  the  violent  opening  of 
his  door,  and,  raising  himself  in  bed, 
found  the  intruder  was  Collier.  That 
he  had  further  news  to  communicate 
of  Mrs.  Umgazi  was  immediately  ap- 
parent. He  might  even  have  changed 
his  mind,  and  the  elder  man  prepared 
himself  for  the  worst.  He  was  not, 
however,  expectant  of  quite  so  start- 
ling an  order  of  intelligence  as  that 
which  was  to  come. 

u  He  is  dead  !  "  said  Collier,  with 
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trembling  lips.  "  It  is  awful !  He 
shot  himself  in  his  room  yesterday 
evening  ;  they  found  him  there  at  ten 
o'clock  last  night — he  was  dead  when 
we  came  up-stairs." 

"  You  mean  Miss  Bruton's  hus- 
band, I  suppose  ? "  said  Hartley. 
u  Well  a  suicide  is  hardly  a  unique 
occurrence  at  Monte  Carlo.  I  sup- 
pose he  had  ruined  himself  at  the 
tables.'' 

M  It  is  awful  !  "  repeated  Collier. 
u  She  is  quite  alone  here,  and  they 
say  the  shock  has  shattered  her  com- 
pletely. You  will  understand  that  I 
can't  leave  to-day  after  this,  old  chap, 
— it  is  out  of  the  question  under  the 
circumstances." 

Hartley  lost  his  temper  with  him 
for  the  first  time. 

M  Am  I  to  gather  that  you  propose 
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to  constitute  yourself  the  lady's  con- 
soler ?  "  he  demanded.  "What  cir- 
cumstances,— why  is  it  out  of  the 
question  ?  What  the  devil  anyhow, 
have  the  affairs  of  the  negro  and  the 
woman  who  jilted  you  for  him  to  do 
with  you." 

M  In  such  distress,"  said  Collier, 
stiffly,  "  it  would  be  inhuman  of  me 
to  leave  her  in  the  place  without  a 
friend.  After  meeting  her  last  night 
I  could  n't  do  it." 

M  More  fool  you  then,"  retorted 
Hartley.  "  If  you  have  no  more  rot  to 
talk  at  the  moment,  I  '11  go  to  sleep." 

Collier  looked  at  him  indignantly, 
but  was  in  no  mood  to  continue  the 
discussion. 

Jack's  action  irritated  Hartley 
more  than  the  latter  chose  to  con- 
fess.   It  seemed  to  argue  less  pride, 
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even  less  decency  of  feeling  than  he 
had  credited  Collier  with  possessing, 
and  he  had  the  aggravation  also  of 
feeling  that  the  efforts  he  had  been 
putting  forth  to  restore  him  to  a 
healthier  frame  of  mind  were  now 
entirely  thrown  away. 

The  consciousness  of  it  grew 
stronger  within  him  as  the  days  went 
by.  The  suicide,  he  learned,  was  not, 
as  he  at  first  assumed,  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  monetary  losses,  and  the 
young  widow  so  mysteriously  be- 
reaved was  the  most  conspicuous  fig- 
ure in  the  principality.  After  the 
funeral  she  left  for  England,  and  Col- 
lier casually  announced  one  evening 
that  she  had  invited  him  to  call  upon 
her  when  he  returned  there. 

"  And  you  mean  to  go  ?  "  inquired 
Hartley. 
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"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Collier, 
weakly  ;  "  possibly  I  may  do  so 
once." 

Whether  he  had  determined  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  or  not,  he  dis- 
played after  her  departure  a  sudden 
restlessness  to  be  gone,  and  a  month 
from  the  date  of  their  starting  on  their 
Continental  trip  the  two  friends  re- 
turned to  London. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  they  rarely 
met,  and  Hartley  drew  ominous  con- 
clusions from  the  fact.  It  needed  no 
abnormal  power  of  divination  to  un- 
derstand that,  now  that  her  husband 
was  dead  and  she  found  herself  a 
wealthy  woman,  Mrs.  Umgazi  hoped 
to  gratify  her  inclinations  by  marry- 
ing her  former  lover,  and  trusted  to 
the  strength  of  his  infatuation  for 
her  to  subdue  his  scruples. 
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That  Collier  himself  frankly  medi- 
tated the  alliance, — or  that  she  had 
openly  suggested  it  to  him  at  so  early 
a  stage, — he  did  not  suppose  ;  but, 
if  Jack  could  dally  with  temptation 
in  the  way  he  was  doing,  he  might 
eventually  succumb  to  it. 

How  right  these  conjectures  had 
been  he  was  speedily  to  learn. 

"  Hartley,'*  said  Collier,  striding 
into  his  room  one  night,  without 
knock  or  preface,  "  I  want  to  speak 
to  you.  I  need  not  say  it  is  in 
confidence,  —  I  know  I  can  trust 
you." 

He  threw  his  hat  on  the  table  and 
flung  himself  into  a  chair. 

"  I  loved  that  woman  "  he  ex- 
claimed abruptly,  "  as  I  shall  never 
love  another  woman  in  the  world  ! 
When  I  met  her  again, — you  saw 
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what  it  did  to  me  !  I  could  n't  resist 
her ;  I  despised  myself,  but  I  was 
mad, — she  did  what  she  liked  with 
me.  She  hinted  that  if  I  knew  the 
truth  I  should  judge  her  less  harshly. 
I  believed  her  because  I  wanted  to 
believe.  She  asked  me  to  go  and  see 
her  in  Town, — I  tried  to  think  I 
should  n't  go  ;  but  I  did.  I  went 
again  ;  for  the  last  two  months  I  have 
gone  constantly.  What  do  you  say 
to  that  ?  M 

"  I  was  prepared  to  hear  it,"  said 
Phil  Hartley  ;  "  but  I  am  sorry." 

"  Mind  there  was  no  word  of  love 
between  us, — nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
was  supposed  to  have  forgiven  her 
treachery, — to  be  her  friend.  Noth- 
ing worse, — don't  think  me  lower 
than  I  am  !  There  was  no  suggestion 
of — of  our  resuming  our  old  relations 
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until  last  night.  Then,  I  swear  to 
you.  it  horrified  me." 

"  Until  last  night/'  said  Hartley. 
"  I  understand  !  Her  husband  had 
been  dead  about  nine  weeks.  Go 
on." 

M  Well  I  had  dined  with  her,  and 
we  were  talking  of  her  life  with  him. 
She  cried,  and  told  me  how  bitterly 
she  repented  such  a  marriage  after  it 
was  too  late." 

u  I  thought  she  was  coerced  into 
it?" 

M  She  repented  obeying  !  I  did  my 
best  to  console  her.  And  then  some- 
how or  other  it  came  out  that  she 
cared  for  me  still,  and  that  if  I  were 
willing  to  take  her  she  was  ready  to 
be  my  wife  next  year." 

M  Oh,  if  you  were  willing  ?  "  re- 
peated   Hartley.     M  Jan  Umgazi's 
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widow  perceived  that  there  might  be 
some  doubt  about  that  ?" 

"  You  are  mistaken  in  what  you 
suppose,"  said  Collier,  earnestly.  "  I 
was  mistaken  too  until  to-day.  In 
proof  of  the  fact,  she  has  sent  me 
the  dead  man's  diary,  which  she  kept 
under  lock  and  key.  It  is  a  revela- 
tion, and  yet — its  effect  upon  me  is 
very  strange  !  The  pages  that  touch 
upon  the  matter  of  their  marriage 
are  marked.  Perhaps  you  may  care 
to  read  them." 

He  took  the  book  from  his  pocket, 
and  pushed  it  across  the  desk.  Hart- 
ley opened  it  at  the  place  indicated, 
and  read. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  She  will  marry  me.  I  can  scarcely 
realize  my  happiness  as  I  write  it ! 
Mamie,  how  I  love  you  ;  what  accent- 
uated agony  my  life  has  been  since 
we  met  !  Shall  I  ever  tell  her  this  ? 
Will  marriage — that  thing  I  have 
always  believed  impossible  for  me — 
give  me  a  companion  in  whom  I 
shall  be  able  to  confide,  a  friend  to 
whom  I  can  pour  out  the  misery 
that  education  has  made  me  suffer  ? 
Heaven  knows  ;  I  doubt  even  while 
I  hope.  No,  it  is  false  ;  I  do  not 
doubt.  I  shut  my  eyes  and  refuse 
to  see.  She  likes,  but  she  does  not 
139 
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love,  me.  She  forgets  my  race  in 
moments.  I  remind  her  of  it  every 
time  I  touch  her  hand.  If  I  were 
poor,  or  if  she  were  not,  there  would 
be  no  Mamie  for  me.  What  a  fool  I 
am  !  I  am  preparing  a  hell  for  us 
both,  but  I  have  not  the  strength  to 
resist.  I  am  buying  her,  buying  her 
just  as  I  should  have  bought  wives 
in  Zululand  if  I  had  been  reared  in 
the  country  of  my  birth.  Is  n't  it 
loathsome  to  contemplate  ?  That 
girl — paying  gold  for  her  instead  of 
cattle — it  is  the  only  difference  ;  but 
she  will  marry  me.  Oh  God,  let  my 
eyes  be  shut,  preserve  the  weakness 
that  closes  them!  I  do  not  seek  to  see. 
Mamie  has  promised  to  be  my  wife." 

"  I  have  kissed  her — I  felt  her 
shudder  !  I  think  she  saw  that  I  per- 
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ceived  its  effect  upon  her  ;  for  she 
was  very  kind  and  tender  afterwards. 
But  her  mother  is  more  attentive  to 
me  than  she.  It  is  the  mother  who 
is  responsible, — she  and  the  swarm 
of  sisters.  What  a  beast  of  a  woman 
to  persuade  her  child  to  do  this 
thing — to  sell  her  to  a  negro  !  Mamie 
— and  I — ?  Oh  yes,  my  faithful  con- 
science, I  know,  I  know  !  But  I  won't 
listen,  do  you  hear  ?  You  may  shriek, 
but  I  won't  listen.  I  shall  be  so 
good  to  her  that  I  shall  teach  her  to 
love  me.  She  will  grow  used  to  my 
color.  What  alarms  her  ?  It  is  the 
strangeness.  In  time,  in  a  year — 
two  years,  she  will  forget.  She  must 
forget.  It  is  not  in  nature  that  she 
should  remember.  The  wedding 
day  is  fixed  for  the  last  of  the  month. 
She  is  more  to  me  than  Heaven  or 
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earth.  And  I  will  say  my  prayers  to 
her  at  her  feet." 

"  I  asked  her  this  morning  if  she 
were  sure, — if  she  had  no  wish  to 
draw  back.  1  Mamie/  I  said,  4 1  don't 
feel  as  if  you  had  shown  me  your 
mind  very  clearly,  and  I  know  I  could 
woo  you  much  better  by  letter.  Are 
you  quite  certain  ? 1 

1  Certain  ? '  she  repeated  tremu- 
lously. 

4  That  you  are  not  frightened,  my 
own  !  Oh,  my  dearest,  I  am  so  fond 
of  you, — such  a  coward  that  I  am 
anxious  to  help  you  to  set  your  in- 
stincts at  defiance.  Don't  do  it ;  be 
braver  than  L  Make  me  hear  the 
truth  whether  I  like  it  or  not.' 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
she  gave  me  her  hand.   1  I  am  pre- 
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tending  nothing,'  she  answered  ;  *  I 
have  determined  to  do  my  duty  as 
your  wife.' 

No  word  of  tenderness — no  press- 
ure in  the  cold  slim  hand  that  I  held. 

1  I  am  not  demonstrative  by  dispo- 
sition,' she  continued,  after  a  little 
pause,  1  and  you,  I 've  an  idea,  are 
hypersensitive.  You  are  inclined  to 
imagine  the  existence  of  what  you 
dread.  You  fear  I  may  be, — what 
was  your  expression  ? — afraid,  and 
so  you  fancy  that  I  am  so.  That  is 
really  very  foolish.  I  am  hardly  a 
girl  any  longer,  you  know.  Most  of 
the  romance,  the  extravagant  ideals, 
of  the  teens,  I  have  outgrown.  While 
their  loss  gives  you  less  of  the  con- 
ventional courtship  that  you  look  for, 
console  yourself  by  reflecting  that  it 
also  argues  less — less  timidity.' 
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*  I  understand/  I  said,  4  quite/  I 
understood  that  she  was  lying. 

*  Have  you  then,'  I  enquired, %  never 
cared  for  any  man  before  me  ?  Have 
you  never  been  in  love,  Mamie,  as  I 
am  in  love  with  you  ?  ' 

1  Once,'  she  replied,  in  a  low  voice. 
1  And,  forgive  me,  perhaps  I  pain 
you  ?' 

4  It  is  past/  she  murmured.    4 1  am 
resolved  never  to  think  of  it  again.' 
4  He  is  dead  ? ' 

4  The  episode  is  dead  ;  please  don't 
let  us  talk  of  it.' 

I  desisted  as  she  begged.  How 
long  has  it  been  dead  ?  I  wonder  ; 
was  it  the  temptation  of  my  wealth 
that  buried  it  ?  Oh,  she  is  right,  I 
harrow  myself  unnecessarily  I  Only 
another  fortnight  and  then  H 
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"  We  were  marrieck/esterday.  My 
God  !  why  was  I  born  ?  Why  was  she 
not  honest  in  time,  or  why  could  n't 
she  conceal  her  horror  to  the  end  ? 
May  no  man  ever  suffer  as  I  have 
suffered  !  May  she  never  suspect 
the  torture  that  she  has  wrung  from 
my  soul  !  It  shall  be  as  she  wishes, 
but  it  were  better  that  I  died  before 
we  went  to  the  altar, — better  for  both 
of  us.  To  what  can  she  look  for- 
ward, or  can  I  ?  To  live  with  this 
woman,  to  see  her  daily,  to  yearn  as 
I  yearn,  and  to  be  divided  by  the 
wall  of  her  abhorrence,  is  to  fore- 
taste the  fires  of  the  damned.  To- 
day I  have  scarcely  the  courage  to 
address  her,  and  I  can  see  it  is  a 
relief  to  her  to  be  shunned." 

"  No  consideration  that  I  show  her 
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decreases  her  -.repulsion.  What  a 
maniac  I  was  to  suppose  that  she 
would  ever  grow  used  to  me  !  I  have 
ruined  her  peace,  but  I  have  spared 
her  reason.  You  will  find  me  in- 
sane, you  will  find  me  insane — 
shall  I  ever  get  her  cry  out  of  my 
ears  ?  She  might  be  a  little  gentler 
to  me.  She  might  remember.  I 
have  done  all  I  can  except  die — and 
I  am  tempted  to  do  that.  If  I  had 
a  revolver,  I  should  have  blown  my 
brains  out  these  two  months. 

There  are  moments  when,  with 
her  gaze  upon  me,  I  feel  mad, — when 
it  seems  to  me  that  death  holds  the 
only  relief  I  can  look  for.  Then  I 
could  kiss  her  glove,  and  pull  the 
trigger  in  despair.  Mamie,  my  be- 
loved, you  will  never  know  what  you 
are    doing   to    me.    You  push  me 
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nearer  to  suicide,  each  time  I  catch 
your  frightened  eyes  upon  my  face." 

There  was  no  entry  in  the  book 
after  that.  Hartley  closed  it  slowly, 
and  as  he  did  so  Collier  lifted  his 
head  with  an  unspoken  question. 

"  If  you  want  to  know  what  I 
think,"  murmured  the  former,  "  the 
only  sentiment  this  diary  awakens  in 
me  is  a  profound  compassion  for  the 
negro." 

"  That  is  precisely  the  case  with 
me,"  said  Collier,  "  though  it  was 
hardly  the  purpose  for  which  the 
lady  lent  it  to  me.  I  shall  write  to 
her  that  I  return  to  the  Cape  by  the 
next  mail." 


THE  END. 
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